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THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


A JOURNAL OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


THE OUTLOOK FOR THE CURRICULUM. 


The action of the National Council of Education looking to the 
determination of an ideal curriculum for the secondary schools is 
an event of capital importance. The general committee to which 
the matter was referred appointed sub-committees on the various 
subjects of study ; and during the Christmas holidays these sub- 
committees met at points as far west as Madison and as far east 
as Cambridge. The subjects of the conferences were (1) Latin, 
(2) Greek, (3) English, (4) other Modern Languages, (5) Mathe- 
matics, (6) Physics, Astronomy, and Chemistry, (7) Natural His- 
tory, (8) History, Civil Government, and Political Economy, 
(9) Geography (physical geography, ‘geology, and meteorol- 
ogy). And the sub-committee on each subject was directed 
or advised to consider when the pupil should begin that 
subject, how much time he should devote to it, what parts 
or topics he might master in the time, how the pupil should be 
taught and examined in the subject, and whether any differ- 
ence should be made in the case of pupils who are and who are 
not going to college. When the reports of the sub-committees 
have been digested by the general committee, and their report 
presented to the public through the body which commissioned 
them, we shall have a document which, though certain to pro- 
voke a great deal of discussion, can scarcely fail to mark a 
decisive movement in the organization of our secondary instruc- 
tion. 

In the meantime it is a hopeful sign, not only for the issue of 
this matter, but for all our educational interests, that educators 
from the colleges and universities and educators from the schools 
have joined efforts in the solution of the pressing problem of the 
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curriculum of the secondary schools. Two extremes are to be 
avoided ; and there are few educational gatherings in which one 
or the other, and not infrequently both, find expression. One is 
that the teachers of the schools must be allowed to fix their own 
curriculum. Now if this means that persons of larger scholar- 
ship and wider training than the principals and teachers should 
have no voice in the establishment of a standard curriculum for 
the schools, it must be denounced as narrow and purblind arro- 
gance and party spirit. The other claim is that it is the business 
of the secondary schools to prepare boys for college. No doubt 
there are ‘‘ fitting ’’ academies whose chief function may be thus 
described ; but as over ninety per cent. of pupils in the public 
high schools never go farther, those schools at any rate have an 
end and serve a purpose of theirown. Whether this end is incom- 
patible with preparation for college depends upon the harmony 
that may exist between the ideal curriculum of the secondary 
school and the ideal test for admission to college. 

One fact, however, cannot be too strongly emphasized. In de- 
termining the ideal curriculum for the secondary schools we must 
have our eye, not upon the conventional college entrance require- 
ment, but, on the one hand, upon the entire circle of modern cul- 
ture (under which term I include both scholarship and science), 
and, on the other hand, upon the capacities and needs of pupils 
under eighteen years of age. Weshould not, therefore, prescribe 
ethics, psychology, or metaphysics ; for, as these subjects all ne- 
cessitate introspection, if they are not wholly lost upon a boy, 
whose faculties are turned towards the objective world, they are 
at any rate much less profitable to him than the descriptive or 
even the explanatory sciences of nature. These sciences, on the 
other hand, or certain of them, should assuredly form a part of 
the curriculum, for the civilization which our generation is to 
transmit through education to the next, rests largely on the basis 
of physical and natural science. Of course the beginning will 
be made with the observational sciences—geography, geology, or 
natural history. But even in the schools there should be an ad- 
vance to physics, which is the fundamental science of the mate- 
rial world. And so much mathematics as is required for the study 
of physics should also be prescribed,—but no more, as is sometimes 
done under the inane plea that the abstract reasoning of geometry 
and algebra is an indispensable mental discipline ! 

But our culture is humanistic as well as naturalistic. Accord- 
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ingly we must initiate our children into language, history, and 
literature. It is by these humanities we humanize them. Five 
hours a week for four years is not too much time for the study of 
our own language, literature, and history, with daily practice in 
the art of writing. What other language shall be studied may 
be an open question. But it can be psychologically demon- 
strated that some other language is necessary. For knowledge 
as a process involves discrimination and comparison. And, 
therefore, the readiest means of mastering our own tongue is to 
study it along with another. And whether we consider its inflec- 
tional and syntactical contrasts, the affinities of its vocabulary, 
its historical relationship to the languages of modern Europe, or 
the large place it fills in the annals of civilization, we shall 
scarcely hesitate in selecting Latin as the linguistic complement 
of which we are in quest. As much Latin as can be learned in 
the secondary schools can be vindicated as a requirement even 
for pupils whose parents might consider a modern language more 
‘‘useful’’ or ‘‘practical.’’ Still, in schools which can furnish 
both Latin and French or German, both should be offered and at 
least one exacted. As to Greek, I suppose it will follow Hebrew 
to the university. The elements which it has contributed direct- 
ly to our modern American culture are so inconsiderable that, 
much as those persons who would model our schools after the in- 
stitutions of Germany may deplore it, there is no justification 
either in reason or experience for addiig a second ancient lan- 
guage to the curriculum of the public high schools. 

What is above all things needed, however, is that care should 
be taken to prevent the submerging of humanism by the advanc- 
ing tide of science. The danger is not imaginary. On the con- 
trary, the evil I deprecate has recently been faced with acquies- 
cence, if not, indeed, with approval, by the present incumbent of 
what is perhaps the highest educational office in the world. In 
entering upon the rectorship of the University of Berlin, the illus- 
trious scientist and statesman, Professor Virchow, delivered an 
address upon Study and Investigation (Lernen und Forschen), in 
the course of which he observes : 

‘‘Tf the classical languages are no longer in condition to estab- 
lish a bond of union which shall hold together all the different 
directions of our highest culture, we can find a substitute in that 
golden triad of mathematics, philosophy, and natural science, 
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which in their development have furnished the foundation of our 
entire occidental civilization.’’ 

It is because the ancient languages, as they are generally 
taught, do not appeal to the instinct which in natural science im- 
pels us to seek causes, and do not therefore so readily excite to 
independent investigation, that Professor Virchow would be 
willing to see them make way for mathematics, physical science, 
and philosophy. So far as the last is concerned, it should not be 
taught to school boys. The constituents of the proposed educa- 
tion would, therefore, be mathematics and physical science. 

Such a conclusion shows how slight, even in Germany, is the 
influence of the ancient classics in the way of humanizing, feed- 
ing, liberalizing, and elevating the life of the soul. Even in the 
house of its friends the study is condemned for not achieving 
what it should never have been expected to achieve. The 
causal instinct must be exercised and nourished. But besides 
knowing the causes of things man needs to have his emotions 
purified, his imagination fed, his affections stirred, his heart 
warmed by ideas and ideals. Man’s education is more and other 
than facility in discovering the causes of phenomena. Ever 
since the Attic Greeks introduced the conception, it has been 
recognized that the object of the schools is to educate 
youth, not for this or that function, but for manhood simply. 
And as the Greeks, in pursuit of this end, gave instruction in 
little else than their own national traditions and poetry, with re- 
sults whose brilliancy still dazzles us, so later ages have recog- 
nized that humane culture is the product of the humanizing influ- 
ences of literature, history, art, and philosophy. These are the 
humanities ; and so much of them as can be assimilated by youth 
under eighteen years of age must at all events be retained in the 
schools. For the humanities are the incarnated essence of the 
human spirit, as it has been able to embody itself in the course 
of history ; and it is by feeding on this precious legacy that the 
spiritual capacities of the young are realized. Dethrone human- 
ism in the schools ; and you break with the animating principle 
of civilization—the conviction that spirit is higher than nature, 
that the proper study of mankind is man and man’s spiritual 
creations. 

Because one instrument of humanistic culture is growing obso- 
lete, we need not abandon all humanistic culture. The remedy 
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is not far toseek. Let us put an end to this miserable masquer- 
ading in the habiliments of the ancient world, and see that our 
youth are clothed upon with the native fabrics of our own civili- 
zation. Those are most truly animated by the Greek spirit who, 
tabooing the study of Greek in the public schools, plead for a 
more protracted, more thorough, and more intelligent study of 
the masterpieces of our own literature, along with such constant 
practice in speaking and composition as will enable pupils to ex- 
press themselves with facility and correctness in the oral and 
written use of our own language. 

These are fundamental considerations in the re-organization of 
the instruction of the secondary schools. If the scheme ulti- 
mately proposed rests upon sound educational principles it is 
certain in the end to be universally accepted. -If it does not, if it 
parleys with the arbitrary demands of the colleges, it is doomed 
to failure. Get an ideal curriculum for the secondary schools, 
and the colleges will be forced by the circumstances, as they 
should be willing on grounds of reason, to accept it. Hitherto it 
has been sought to adjust the school to the college. The problem 
now before us is to determine the best programme of studies for 
the schools. That done, we may be sure the discovery will soon 
be made that the best leaving requirements for the schools are 
the best entering requirements for the colleges. 

This prediction has already been fulfilled in Scotland. The 
Commissioners appointed under the Universities (Scotland) Act 
of 1889, have adopted an Ordinance dealing, among other 
things, with the matriculation requirements, which goes into 
effect this year. The manner in which the Commission does its 
work may be described, to show that in the changes they make 
every side of the question is carefully considered. First a draft 
ordinance is issued, two months or so being allowed for all parties 
interested to lodge amendments. After consideration of these a 
final ordinance is issued, dealing with the particular subject, 
which lies on the table of the Houses of Parliament for three 
months. At the end of that time, if unchallenged, it passes into 
law. It may be assumed, therefore, that every Ordinance ex- 
presses the mature wisdom of the best educational opinion of the 
country. 

What then are the new entrance requirements which this Com- 
mission has laid down for the Scotch Universities? They are 
described in the following extract from Ordinance No. 11 :— 
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’ “Before entering on the Curriculum each student shall pass a 
Preliminary Examination in the following subjects :— 
1. English. 
2. Latin or Greek. 
3. Mathematics. 
4. One of the following :—Latin or Greek (if not already 
taken), French, German, Italian, Dynamics. 

The examination must be passed in the matters and on the 
standards hereinafter defined ; but there shall be a higher and a 
lower standard in Latin, Greek, and Mathematics. Candidates 
must pass on the higher standard in at least one of the first three 
subjects, and may pass on the lower standard in either or both 
of the remaining two.”’ 

Then follows a description of the requirements in each subject, 
which correspond tolerably with our own best college entrance 
tests, except that the quantity of mathematics is somewhat less 
than with us. But what it especially concerns us to note is that 
the standards—higher and lower—are correlated with the Higher 
Grade and Lower Grade Leaving Certificate of the Scotch Edu- 
cation Department, and provision is then made for accepting these 
certificates in the following noteworthy sections :— 

‘* The Joint Board ot Examiners to be appointed under the 
provisions of Ordinance No. 8 (Regulations as to Examinations), 
shall have power to accept the Higher Grade Leaving Certificate 
of the Scotch Education Department in any subject as an equiva- 
lent for Preliminary Examination in that subject ; and to accept 
the Lower Grade Leaving Certificate of the said Department as 
an equivalent for the Preliminary Examination in the lower 
standard in Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, provided they are 
satisfied that the standard of the examination, at which the said 
certificates were granted, is not lower than that required by this 
Ordinance. 

The Joint Board of Examiners shall have power to determine 
what examinations, if any, other than those for the Leaving Cer- 
tificate of the Scotch Education Department may be accepted as 
equivalent to the Preliminary Examination in whole or in part, 
provided they are satisfied that such other examinations are in 
fact equivalent thereto.’’ 

» This entire scheme may be commended to the consideration of 
all who are interested in the re-organization of instruction in our 
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secondary schools. If Greek be no longer required, if higher and 
lower standards be permitted in Latin and Mathematics, if Eng- 
lish be put first of all, then the difficulty of finding a proper place 
for Science and French or German will be reduced to a minimum, 
if it does not altogether disappear ; and a psychologically sound 
and practically workable programme will have been secured. 
EDITOR. 


COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS IN GREEK. 


The recent movement of the National Council of Education 
toward the establishment of a standard curriculum for the second- 
ary schools is not unlikely to prove of considerable importance, — 
it may prove of the highest importance for our whole system of 
higher education. It is certainly an attempt worth making. If 
it is to be made at all, certainly this is the time. The settlement 
which the next few decades make of the relation between the 
college and the university is likely to be, in its chief outlines, 
final. The problem about which all questions centre concerns 
the position of the college in the scheme. Are we to reach the 
German solution with its dualism of gymnasium and university ? 
Is the old college course to be divided out between the secondary 
school and the university ? Or shall we settle upon the threefold 
division : the secondary course, the college course, the university 
course? The settlement of the question will depend essentially 
upon the location of the frontier between the secondary school 
and the college. It is largely a question of the students’ age. 
At present in the East this frontier is near the average age nine- 
teen. As this frontier has advanced into the old-time territory of 
the college course, the university course has correspondingly in- 
truded itself at the other side. Annihilation by partition threat- 
ens the college. The larger institutions, equipped for university 
courses, may regard this with unconcern. The interests of edu- 
cation in the large will not, however, tolerate a disregard of the 
existing fact that there are in this country at least two hundred 
and fifty institutions equipped and endowed for the maintenance 
of the college course proper. A solution of our problem that is 
to claim general respect and liberate us from our present con- 
fusion must evidently take full cognizance of the vested interests 
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of the colleges. The movement toward the establishment of a 
standard curriculum for the secondary schools is a movement 
toward common understanding between all the colleges of the 
country quite as much as between the secondary schools and col- 
leges of any part of the country. It is not a movement toward 
the advance of standard nor even toward the extension of the 
highest requirements now existing in some colleges to all col- 
leges. For the problem we have in hand highest is not necessa- 
rily synonymous with dest. We may indeed with reason inquire 
whether the current tendency to identify the highest with best, 
may not be merely a relic of that earlier ideal, which saw no hope 
of an American university except in the elevation and transmu- 
tation of the American college. An investigation of the existing 
requirements in Greek made by the writer in preparation for the 
Greek conference of December 28, was therefore extended beyond 
the limits of the colleges of highest standard and made to include 
172 well-established institutions representing every section of the 
country, and distributed according to sections of the country as 
follows: New England, 17; Middle States, (including Maryland 
and District of Columbia) 38; Southern States, 33 ; cis-Missis- 
sippian West, 46; trans-Mississippian West 38; and according 
to states as follows : 


Maine, 


New Hampshire,. . 


Vermont,. . 


Massachusetts, . 
Rhode Island,. . 
Connecticut,.. . 


New York, . . 
New Jersey, . 


Pennsylvania, . . 
Maryland,..... 


Delaware, 


Dist. of Columbia, . 


Vitwiiia, . . . 


West Virginia, . a 


North Carolina, . 
South Carolina, . . 


Georgia,. . 
Alabama, 
Mississippi, . 
Louisiana,.. . 
Texas, 
Arkansas, 


Tennessee,.. ... 


Kentucky, 
Ohio, . 
Indiana,. . 
Illinois,.. . 


. 


Wisconsin, 


Minnesota, ... 


Iowa, . 
Missouri, . 


Nebraska,. . 


South Dakota, . 
North Dakota,. . . 


Montana, . . 
Colorado, . . 


Washington,.. . . 


Oregon,. . . 
California, . 


The limitation of the inquiry to Greek sets limits upon the 


value of the results, but the test of advancement z. e. of college 
standard furnished by the Greek requirements will nevertheless 
be found particularly satisfactory for a number of reasons: (1) 
there is a general agreement upon the order and material of the 
introductory study, so that comparison is possible ; (2) the time 
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assigned is narrow, and more generally than in any other study 
restricted to the correspondingly same period in the education of 
the student ; (3) the various levels of requirements class them- 
selves more nearly by complete periods, as years, thus one year, 
or two years, or three. 

In regard to the amount of reading required almost all the col- 
leges set definite assignments. But two have been found, Har- 
vard and the University of Chicago, which name no other test in 
reading than the exercise at sight.* ‘The following exact a test 
in reading easy Attic prose at sight as additional to the test in 
required reading : 


Adelbert, Cornell Univ., Leland Stanford, 
Amherst, Des Moines Coll., Vanderbilt, 
Beloit, Haverford, Vassar, 
Bowdoin, Lake Forest, Wellesley, 

Bryn Mawr, Lehigh, Wesleyan, 

Univ. of California, Marietta, Williams, 

Univ. of Cincinnati, Rutgers, Yale. 


The following exact an additional test in reading Homer at 
sight : 

Vassar, Wellesley, Haverford. 

The following offer the sight test as an alternative : 

In prose—University of Kansas. _ 

In both Homer and prose—Brown, Dartmouth, Trinity (Conn. ), 
Tufts. 

The twenty-nine colleges mentioning the sight-test are distrib- 
uted according to locality as follows: New England 11, Middle 
States 7, Ohio 3, Illinois 2, California 2, Kansas, Tennessee, 
Wisconsin, and Iowa 1 each. 


* Olivet (Mich.) mentions sight-reading among the exercises in beginning 
Greek in its preparatory department, but does not make it a requirement 
for admission. Others add sight-reading to very low requirements, so that 
they can hardly be considered here ; thus the Univ. of So. Dakota requires 
Anab. I, and examines on Anab. II at sight. Trinity (N. C.) adds sight- 
reading to the Firs Lessons in Greek, and the Univ. of Utah to 30 pp. of 
required reading. 
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The various reading requirements are as follows : 


¢ Books Anab., 1 Herod., lliad. 

Johns Hopkins, (Md.). 

¢ Books Anab., 3 Lliad. 
Adelbert, (O.) Haverford, (Pa.) Smith, (Mass. ) 
Autherst, (Mass. ) Hobart, (N. Y.) Trinity, (Conn. ) 
1Brown, (R. I.) Illinois Coll., (I11.) Tufts, (Mass. ) 
Bucknell, (Pa.) 3afayette, (Pa.) Vassar, (N. Y.) 
Cincinnati, (O.) Lehigh, (Pa.) Univ. Vermont, 
Colorado Coll., (Col.) | Marietta, (O.) Washington, (Mo.) 
Columbia, (N. Y.) Univ. City New York, Wesleyan, (Conn.) 
Columbian, (D. C.) Ohio Wesleyan, (O.) | Univ. Wisconsin, 
Univ. Denver, (Col.) Olivet, (Mich.) Yale, (Conn.) 
2Des Moines, (Ia.) Univ. Pacific, (Cal. ) Yankton, (S. Dak.). 
Dickinson, (Pa.) Univ. Penna., (Pa.) 

¢ Books Anab., 2 Lliad. 
Beloit, (Wis. ) Dartmouth, (N. H.) 4Princeton, (N. J.) 
Boston, (Mass. ) Lawrence, (Wis.) Leland Stanford, (Cal.) 
Bowdoin, (Me.) Middlebury, (Vt.) Vanderbilt, (Tenn.) 
Univ. California, Mt. Union, (O.) Williams, (Mass.). 

4 Books Anab., 1 Iliad. 

Howard Univ., (D. C.). 

3 Books Anab., 3 Iliad. 

(The New York standard, basis of Regents’ Examinations. ) 
Alfred, (N. Y.) * Northwestern, (IIl.) St. Lawrence, (N. Y.) 
Colgate, (N. Y.) Oberlin, (O.) St. Stephens, (N. Y.) 
Cornell Univ.,(N. Y.) Ohio, (O.) Syracuse, (N. Y.) 
Kansas Wesleyan, Rochester, (N. Y.) Wellesley, (Mass.). 
Lake Forest, (IIl.) Rutgers, (N. J.) 

3 Books Anab., 2 lliad. 
Bates, (Me.) Drury, (Mo.) Union, (N. Y.). 
Colby, (Me.) Hamilton, (N. Y.) 
Univ. Colorado, Hillsdale, (Mich. ) 

3 Books Anab., 1 Iliad. 

Kenyon, (0.). 

2 Books Anab., 3 Iliad. 
Heidelberg, (O.) Univ. So. California, Willamette, (Ore.). 
2 Books Anab., 2 Iliad. 

5Bryn Mawr, (Pa.). 


10r 7 books Anabasis. *With reading of Herodotus. “Substitution of 
prose for Homer allowed. ‘Herodotus to be substituted for Homer hereafter. 
‘Or 4 books Anab. (2 Anab. and 2 Memor.) and 3 books Iliad. 
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Indefinite statement as to amount of Xen. and Homer required. 
Ottawa, (Kan.). 


Hiram, (O.) 


The remainder require xo Homer. 


7 Books Anabasis. 
Allegheny Coll., (Pa.). 


4 Books Anabasis, 1 Orat. Lysias. 


Knox Coll., (Ill.). 


¢ Books Anab., Selec. from Herodotus. 


1Adrian, (Mich.) 
Georgetown, (Ky.) 
Univ. Illinois, 


Buchtel, (O.) 
Carthage, (II1.) 
Franklin and Marshall, 
‘Georgetown, (D. C.) 
Grove City, (Pa.) 


Central Univ. of Ky., 
Cornell Coll., (Ia.) 
Cumberland, (Tenn.) 
Delaware, 


Univ. Alabama, 
Baker, (Kan.) 
Baldwin, (O.) 
Butler, (Ind.) 


Univ. Montana. 


¢ Books Anabasis. 
‘Notre Dame, (Ind.) 
So. Car. Univ., 
3Texas Univ., 

3 Books Anabasis. 
Macalaster, (Minn.) 
Univ. Michigan, 
Univ. Minnesota, 
‘Univ. Mississippi, 
Muhlenberg, (Pa.) 

2 Books Anabasts. 
Franklin, (Ind.) 
Univ. Kansas, 
Tabor, (Ia.) 
Westfield, (Ill.) 

1 Book Anabasis. 
Hampden-Sidney,(Va.) 
Hedding, (Ill.) 
Iowa Coll., 

N. C. College, 


Washington and Jeffer- 
son, (Pa.) 
Wittenberg, (O.). 


Univ. N. Car., 
Pennsyl. Coll., 
Tulane, (La.) 
Wabash, (Ind.) 
Western Univ. of Pa. 


Univ. Virginia, 
Univ. W. Virginia. 


Parsons, (Ia.) 
St. Johns, (Md.) 
Univ. So. Dakota. 


Reading-lessons, or reading-lessons with a few chapters in the 


Anabasts. 
requires a year or less. 


Battle Creek, (Mich.) 
Berea, (Ky.) 
Centenary, (La.) 
Centre, (Ky.) 
Central, (Mo.) 
Denison, (O.) 
DePauw, (Ind.) 
Ewing, 
Geneva, (Pa.) 

Univ. Georgia, 


Hanover, 
Kentucky Univ., 
McMinnville, (Ore.) 
Univ. Missouri, 
Muskigum, (O.) 
Univ. Nebraska, 
Univ. Oregon, 
Ripon, (Wis. ) 
Roanoke, (Va.) 
Univ. South, (Tenn.) 


pel John, Reader. 
selections from Lucian. 
lections. 


A group of colleges for which the preparation in Greek 


Shepardson, (O.) 
Southern Univ., (Ala.) 
San Joaquin Vall.,(Cal.) 
Trinity, (N. C.) 

U. S. Grant, (Tenn.) 
Univ. Wash., (Wash.) 
Western, (Ia. } 
William Jewell, (Mo.) 
Wooster, (O.) 

Univ. Utah. 


13 books Anab. and selections from Herodotus iii. *3 books Anab., Gos- 
32 books Anab. and 2 Memorabilia. 
‘50 pp. Moss’s Reader, 1 Anab., 4% Phillpott’s Se- 


42 books Anab. and 
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In a considerable number of colleges, some of good standing, — 
including several state universities, there is no course requiring 
Greek for admission. Elementary Greek is in such casesa Fresh- 
man study. Among these are Indiana Univ., Coll. of City of N. 
Y., State Univ. of Iowa, Univ. of No. Dakota, Ohio State Univ., 
Swarthmore (Pa.), Penn Coll. (Ia.), Randolph Macon Coll. 
(Va.), Univ. of Tennessee, So. Western Presbyt. Univ. (Tenn.), 
Washington and Lee Coll. (Va.), Wilmington Coll. (O.), ete. ; 
in all 11 percent. of the 172 colleges whose requirements were ex- 
amined. 

The various requirements distribute themselves among the 
different sections of the country as follows : 


with 


Md. and D.C. 
pian West. 


and Kentucky. 
Cis-Mississip- 


Southern States, 


New England 

Middle States 

including Tenn. 

Mississippian 
West 


Whole Number of 


w 


Colleges considered. . . | 


and 


2-4 Hom. 


Percentage . . | . ct. |34 pr. ct.| 3 pr. ct. |22 pr. ct./21 pr. ct. 


and 


2-3 Hom. 


| | 
Percentage. . . ct. [26 pr. ct. fo) II pr. ct.) 8 pr. ct. 


I2 


and 


1-4 Hom. 


Percentage . . |100 pr. ct./63 pr. 3 pr. ct. |37 pr. ct.!32 pr. ct.| 


fe) | 14 | 32 29 26 
| 


Number . 
fo) \37 pr. ct.!97 pr. ct.|63 pr. ct./68 pr. 


| 
| 
no Hom. J Percentage 


| Percentage of those re- 
| quiring some Greek, which | |31 pr. ct.|96 pr. ct.|60 pr. ct.|66 pr. ct.! 


omit Homer. | 


The following 53 colleges which require Greek for admission, 
make no special requirement of Greek composition as distinct 
from the exercises in the beginners’ books; they constitute 35 
per cent. of the whole number requiring Greek : 
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Alfred, (N. Y.) 
Amherst, (Mass. ) 
Baker, (Kan.) 
Baldwin, (O.) 

Battle Creek, (Mich.) 
Berea, (Ky.) 

Boston, (Mass.) 
Butler, (Ind.) 
Carthage, (II1.) 
Centenary, (La.) 
Central, (Mo.) 
Centre, (Ky.) 
Cumberland, (Tenn.) 
Delaware, 

Drake, (Ia.) 

Ewing, (IIl.) 


Fr’nk’n & Marsh.,(Pa.) 


Georgetown, (Ky.) 
Univ. Georgia, 

U. S. Grant, (Tenn.) 
Grove City, (Pa.) 


Hampden-Sidney,( Va.) 


Heidelberg, (O.) 
Hillsdale, (Mich.) 
Howard, (D. C.) 
Iowa Coll., 

Univ. Kansas, 
McMinnville, (Ore.) 
Univ. Minnesota, 
Univ. Mississippi, 
Univ. Missouri, 
Muhlenberg, (O.) 
Muskigum, (O.) 
Univ. Nebraska, 


Ohio Univ., (Ath.) 
Ohio Wesleyan, 
Univ. Oregon, 
Parsons, (Ia.) 
Univ. Pennsyl., 
Western Univ. Pa., 
Univ. So. Dak., 
Roanoke, (Va.) 

St. Stephens, (N. Y.) 
Southern, (Ala.) 
Tabor, (Ia.) 
Trinity, (N. C.) 
Union, (N. Y.) 
Univ. Virginia, 
Washington, (Mo.) 
Univ. Washington, 
W. Va. Univ. 


Geneva, (Pa.) Univ. N. C., 


The Canadian colleges stand quite by themselves in at least 
the externals of requirement. The honor examinations which 
are maintained by miost of them represent a very much higher 
standard than the ordinary or minimum examinations. Thus the 
University of Toronto makes for these examinations the addi- 
tional requirement of one book of the Odyssey and two dialogues 
of Plato, and additional prose composition, the Victoria Univer- 
sity, one book of the Odyssey, two orations of Demosthenes or 
two dialogues of Plato, and additional prose composition. Sim- 
ilar are the honor examinations of University College, Toronto, 
McMaster University (Tor.), and McGill College (Montr.). 

The normal minimum-requirement in Canada seems to be one 
book of the Anabasis, one of Homer, and fifteen lessons of Ar- 
nold’s Greek Composition. This is the standard in: McMaster 
University (Tor.), University of Manitoba (Winn.), Queen’s Col- 
lege (Kingston), University of Toronto, Victoria University 
(Cobourg). Departures from this in the other colleges are 
slight ; e. g. Acadia College (N. S.) requires Smith’s Init. Graec. 
and one book of Anabasis, but no Homer; Dalhousie (N. S.), 
two books of Anabasis and no Homer; McGill, one book of An- 
abasis and no Homer; University of New Brunswick, four chap- 
ters of Anabasis, and I]. I and VI, 1-103. Three colleges, Mc- 
Master University, University of Toronto and Victoria University 
set tests in reading at sight. 
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These Canadian requirements represent considerably more than 
they at first sight appear to, when compared with those of the 
States. The amount read is less in proportion to the thorough- 
ness of grammatical drill. They possess at least the merit of a 
tolerable uniformity. Both in the honor standards and the ordi- 
nary, all the Canadian colleges are, so far as the externals of re- 
quirement are concerned, essentially upon the same level, in 
enviable contrast to the wilderness of disorder that surrounds us 
here. 

In the case of the requirements in the States it is undoubt- 
edly extremely difficult to determine how far the apparent dis- 
crepancies of publicly announced standards are real. Several 
colleges included in our list of highest requirement are open to 
the suspicion of having published the highest figures merely as 
réclame. Some think it is well to hitch one’s ‘‘ wagon to a star.’’ 
We wish too we might be in possession of some mechanism, some 
sort of enkrateiometer to measure and record for us the will-power 
of colleges in adhering to their published requirements. We 
suspect that in the competition for students, the academic con- 
science too often drugs itself with the easy recipe of ‘‘ conditions.’’ 
It must furthermore be recognized that the number of pages of 
Greek text which a pupil has ambled through, or been dragged 
through is a most uncertain test of the amount of Greek he 
knows. ‘The test of translation from required work may prove 
little more than a test of the pupil's memory of the sense. Re- 
peated drill may have made him so familiar with the words of 
the English translation that the Greek text plays but little more 
part in the exercise than to furnish stepping stones for a hop and 
askip. The test of reading at sight sets a check upon this, but 
we are inclined to doubt whether this test can be depended on, 
when taken by itself. The experience of five years in the Cor- 
nell University scholarship examinations shows that the rank of 
competitors based on sight-translation does not correspond closely 
to that based on grammatical work and composition. Ready 
sight-translation often involves a special form of cleverness, that 
does not adapt itself to the accuracies of grammar and composi- 
tion. It seems to us that the four different tests may be wisely 
combined. Either of the three, however, the sight test, the 
grammar test or the composition test, gives a better assurance of 
quality than the test from prepared translation. The surest test 
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which can be made from the test required for translation is to use 
it as the basis of exercises in composition. Exercises from com- 
position books are largely a delusion, at least as tests. 

The best assurance of uniformity in admission requireménts 
will after all be found in the standards of good work existing in 
the scholarly sense of the teachers themselves. Both colleges 
and preparatory schools run great risk of isolation of standard 
through exclusive use of their own graduates as teachers,—the 
‘*breeding in andin’’ principle. The greatest benefit may be 
expected from any organization of schools, that will favor a com- 
mon understanding between large numbers of institutions. ‘Thus 
the plan of the University of Chicago with its affiliated schools 
and colleges is a most hopeful and timely movement in higher 
education. The recent calendar of Des Moines College (Ia.), 
1892-93, brings ample evidence of the stimulating influence of 
this association. 

In reviewing the whole mass of the Greek requirements which 
we have classified, and still more, in going behind the externals 
of these requirements and examining the courses of study laid 
down in the preparatory schools upon which the respective col- 
leges largely base their courses, we find that in reality’there are 
three main groups of requirements to one of which almost all 
the different ones can be readily referred. These groups are de- 
termined by time rather than quantity. They consist of those 
which require a preparation, of three years, of two years, of one 
year respectively, or to state it in terms of number of recitations, 
of 540-600 recitations, of 360-380, of 180-200. To the first 
group belong of the 153 colleges requiring Greek, which have 
been examined, about 18 per cent., to the second about 49 per 
cent., to the third about 33 percent. The last figure would have 
been considerably increased and the two first decreased, if a larger 
number of colleges had been examined. 

In regard to the requirement of Homer it is to be noticed that 
there is no college in the Southern states proper which makes any 
requirement ; also that 53 per cent. of those requiring Greek omit 
Homer. It is certainly a fortunate thing that the colleges of the 
third group (33 per cent.) omit Homer, but it will, we believe, be 
regarded by most competent authorities a great misfortune that 
those of the second group (49 per cent.) make any attempt to in- 
trude the study upon their slender allowance of 360 recitations 
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for Greek, and yet it is almost certain that a majority of them do 
this. After 240 recitations have been given to instruction in the 
grammar, reading, and writing of Attic prose, and before any ex- 
cept the most brilliant scholars can have secured any firm grasp 
of the forms and principles of the language, a class is carried 
over into another idiom, almost another language, as distinct 
from Attic prose, as the language of Chaucer from that of Irving, 
and introduced to a ‘‘ mixing up of things,’’ which leaves noth- 
ing as certain, and favors the conviction that the Greek is a lan- 
guage, in which all things are possible. 

If Homer is to be read in the preparatory course, it must cer- 
tainly be a three-year’s course, and even then the Attic prose 
Greek must be jealously kept as the basis of ail grammatical 
study, and the practice of writing Attic prose continued during 
the study of Homer. In the short time available for the prepara- 
tory work in Greek we cannot expect two languages to be ac- 
quired. To the prevailing usage of treating Greek as a two-lan- 
guage study must be attributed much of that uncertainty about 
essentials, which characterizes the knowledge-fund of the average 
Freshman, especially when coming from the two-year prepara- 
tory course. 

The diversity in the pronunciation of Greek is also a great 
barrier to successful use of the time allotted tothestudy. Happy 
the student who goes through his entire course in Greek with 
only one pronunciation. But in passing from school to college, 
from school to school, from teacher to teacher, he is now almost 
certain to encounter at least two. We must reach some agree- 
ment. There are but two self-consistent systems upon which we 
can unite. Either we must pronounce as the best evidence shows 
that the Athenians of the fifth and fourth centuries B. C. pro- 
nounced, or we must accept the standards of modern Greek. The 
latter has the practical advantage of introduction to an important 
and increasingly important living language, but the great disad- 
vantage of almost entirely obscuring the vowel-system. The former 
involvessome changes in the system still in use in most ofour West- 
ern and of our Eastern colleges ; thus, « (epsilon-iota) must be pro- 
nounced as é7 in neigh, n (eta) as open Italic ¢, o (omicron) as close 
Italic 0, w (omega) as open Italic 0, ev (epsilon-upsilon) with the 
separate sounds in close succession, v(upsilon) as French w. In 
any case we must recognize, that in this as in most of the matters 
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discussed, agreement anda common understanding are more im- 
portant than any one man’s scheme. May the gods give us the 
mind and show us the way ‘‘to be in the unity.’’ 

Benj. Ide Wheeler. 


Cornell University. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL AND ITS ENEMIES. 


One of the effects of a good education is that people are taught 
to be tolerant of diversities of opinion. There is no surer sign of 
true culture in man or woman than the desire and the ability to 
understand and to appreciate the discordant opinions that pre- 
vail among men on all the subjects of deepest interest to man- 
kind. 

People are born with different endowments into different envi- 
ronments ; are subject to widely different kinds oftraining ; grow 
up amid different circumstances ; and pass their lives in intimate 
associations that have little in common—is it strange that they do 
not all think alike? Would it not be a miracle if they did? 
Men differ in religion, in politics, in their estimates of all the af- 
fairs of life, as naturally as they differ in stature, form, and com- 
plexion. And when one is ready to admit that another may 
radically differ with him in opinion on vital questions without 
being either a scoundrel or an idiot, or even a ‘‘crank,’’ he is not 
far from that kingdom where men strive after truth and right- 
eousness, without hypocrisy and without partiality, seeking 
neither emolument nor applause, but only the priceless possession 
of a mind unwarped by prejudice, a soul unstained by sin, and 
a heart with sympathies as wide and deep as human weal and 
woe. 

Now, there is no subject that interests more people than edu- 
cation, and on none, except religion, have men differed more 
widely. Whether you regard the extent to which all men should 
be made participants (as far as possible) in a common culture, or 
the things considered to be of chief importance in that culture, or 
the wisest, most salutary, and most successful method of accom- 
plishing it—of drawing out the latent capacities of the mind and 
making them capable of vigorous and useful employment in the 
various walks of life—you find among men who have devoted 
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themselves to the study of the problems involved, the most diver- 
gent views, and among those who have not specially investigated 
the matter, a Babel of discord. 

The history of education is a history of conflicts, both in 
thought and action, as memorable and as worthy of profound at- 
tention as any that have ever occurred on the field of human devel- 
opment. Any one ofthe great battles that have been lost and won 
in that domain, if carefully studied and adequately and vividly 
represented, would prove as full of absorbing interest as one of 
the campaigns of Alexander or Caesar, of Napoleon, Wellington, 
Washington, or Grant. 

Such, however, is not the task I have taken upon myself at the 
present time. My purpose is simply to present one of the phases 
of existing disagreement and discussion in regard to principles and 
policies of education in this country, and to endeavor to make clear 
some of the considerations that ought to render an approach to 
ultimate agreement and settlement possible. 

It is probably true that wherever in this country there are pub- 
lic ‘‘high schools’’ there is an element of opposition to them. I 
think it would not be easy to find an exception to this rule. 
With some the opposition is covert and insidious, and therefore 
difficult to deal with ; with others it is open and sometimes vio- 
lent, and then not pleasant to encounter. I do not question its 
honesty in either instance. Where the war is open, it is waged 
under various banners, bearing many different devices. ‘ It may 
be said in general, however, that there are two classes of ad- 
versaries of our high schools as at present constituted ; the first 
consisting of those who are opposed to public high schools 
altogether; who think them an excrescence upon the public 
school system that ought to be lopped off without delay ; and the 
second, of those who do not object to public high schools as such, 
but think that they might be made to serve a better and more 
generally useful purpose and that they therefore ought to be differ- 
ently organized. In otherwords, there are those who do not want 
the high schools in any shape, and those who do not want them in 
their present shape. Let us examine the basis of opposition in 
each of these classes in order. 

I. The objections of the first class have been summed up in 
these words: ‘‘ The State has the right to educate z¢s children 
just as far as will enable them to understand their duties and ex- 
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ercise their rights as citizens of a free country, governed by the 
popular voice. A primary education is sufficient for this ; there- 
fore the State has the right to furnish a primary education and 
nothing more.’’ This statement is then supplemented by the 
following: ‘‘ The high school being patronized by but few, and 
the majority deriving no benefit from it, it is unjust to levy a 
general tax for its support.’’ 

The first observation to be made about these statements is that 
they are a tissue of inconsequential assumptions from beginning 
to end ; and the next is, that all the answers to them, that I have 
ever seen, have proceeded upon the fundamental error from 
which the assumptions arise. While assuming to be American, 
these statements are based upon an essentially un-American idea. 
And, in passing, it may be said, that perhaps the most astonish- 
ing thing in the history of American education is that a number 
of years ago ‘‘a statement of the theory of education in the 
United States of America’’ could be drawn up from a philosophi- 
cal point of view that is radically anti-American, and that, ap- 
parently without further thought of its import and logical scope, 
a very large number of the ‘‘ leading educators’’ of the country 
could sign it as ‘‘embodying clearly the idea of the relation of 
the American free school to the American Commonwealth,’’ and 
that it could then be published as a semi-authoritative pronunci- 
amiento by the United States Bureau.of Education. 

The thinking of some people is hag-ridden by an intellectual 
nightmare called the State. This phantasmal monster was and 
is the incubus of all the older civilizations. It is the nightmare 
of Europe at the present hour. And there is a class of educated 
people in this country (not a very numerous class, happily,) who 
love to see the word State ‘‘ writ large,’’ and who bow down be- 
fore a fiction of the imagination as though it were a divinity 
descended from heaven. 

In France, Louis XIV could say that he himself was the State 
—L état, cest moi. Why is it that in our country no individual, 
and no minor association of individuals, no matter how consti- 
tuted or with what authority endowed, can say this? It is 
simply because in this country the State is nothing more than a 
convenient mame for society in its political capacity, for the 
political organs that ‘‘ we, the people,’’ create, and the functions 
that we assign to them. ‘Thus the whole people, but no one else, 
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might say with perfect accuracy and justice, ‘‘ We are the State— 
L’ état, c est nous-mémes 

It follows from this that the State is not some mysterious ex- 
ternal power that stands over against us and commands or for- 
bids us to do this or that ; it is We, you and I and our neighbors 
and countrymen, who agree that we will do thus and so, or re- 
frain from doing this or that. We want to live together, and in 
order that we may live together in amity, for mutual protection 
against all who may attempt to injure us or in any way to abridge 
our common liberties, and for mutual furtherance in all things 
that pertain to the common good, we agree that in all matters of 
public concern the general welfare (salus populi) shall be the su- 
preme law ; and that, while relinquishing none of the rights that 
pertain exclusively to the individual and to families, we will do 
whatever can be fairly regarded as the general will and refrain 
from doing whatever can be justly construed as against that will. 
On this agreement our whole government and all our laws are 
based. 

Strictly speaking, then, the State is simply the sum of those 
agencies which the people employ to carry out a common agree- 
ment. It has no personality, no power, no existence even, apart 
from the citizens who constitute the republic. It therefore has 
no children that belong to it as such. So far as there is any 
“belonging ’’ (ownership) at all, children belong to their parents. 

And now as to public education. It its undoubtedly the gen- 
eral will of the people of this country that there should be schools 
for all, maintained at the public expense. This, however, does 
not mean that it is the unanimous will of the whole people. For 
there are probably some in every community who do not believe 
in public education at all. If absolute unanimity were required 
before society could undertake any enterprise, it would never 
undertake anything, not even the common defence in time of war, 
against an aggressive foreign enemy; for there are cowards and 
traitors in every land who cry peace when there is no peace. In 
such cases society as a body politic would come to an end, and 
civilization with it; or rather they would never have had a be- 
ginning. 

It is a vain assertion, therefore, to say the State has no right to 
do this and no right to do that, simply because there are individ- 
ual citizens who object to it. The State (Society) does not trans- 
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cend its province in doing certain things, because you and I think 
it would be better to leave those things to private enterprise and 
control; nor does it infringe upon my liberty when it taxes me 
for the support of measures of public policy which I can not ap- 
prove. Iam at perfect liberty to argue that such measures are 
unwise and to protest that they are ruinous, if I think so; but I 
can not refuse to pay my taxes, to carry my part of the public 
burden, on that account. 

‘* Education for all,’’ for the whole people at public expense, is 
comparatively so new a thing and apparently so democratic a 
measure, that some people are apt over-hastily to assume that a 
necessary corollary of the proposition is: ‘‘ Only such education 
at public expense as can be given to ALL.’’ ‘They regard this as 
the true republican (democratic) doctrine. It will be useful to 
remember, however, that ‘‘ education for all’’ is not a specifically 
American doctrine; that it is not the outgrowth of a republican 
form of government, and is not considered more necessary to the 
perpetuity of republican institutions than it is tothe stability of 
governments that are anything but republican, and to order and 
obedience under such governments. In fact, the idea of univer- 
sal education is much more thoroughly enforced in some monarch- 
ical countries than it is with us. The theory that a certain 
amount of education is necessary to make one a good citizen is 
accepted at least as generally in Germany as it is in the United 
States ; and it is worth remarking that universal compulsory edu- 
cation and universal compulsory military service in time of peace 
seem to go very weil together, in the minds of both governors 
and governed, under the most complete military despotism the 
world has ever seen. 

In this country it is with education as it is with every other 
proper matter of public concern ; whatever just thing is generally 
agreed upon is valid as long as substantial agreement continues. 
The mere fact that schools of all grades, from the infant-class to 
the university have been established by the American people,and 
that such schools continue to receive the hearty support of the 
people, and to be maintained at public expense, is the best and 
only necessary proof that the people want them. And it is this 
want, and not any particular theory of the relation of public edu- 
cation to our form of government, that constitrtes their right to 
exist, aud is their all-sufficient justification. 
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It is not a fact (as has often been confidently assumed on the 
one hand, and thoughtlessly admitted on the other,) that our 
public schools were established as a political expedient, for the 
sole purpose of enabling children, when they grow up, ‘‘ to un- 
derstand their duties and exercise their rights as citizens.’’ 
Happily, the public schools have a far wider scope than is com- 
prehended in preparing children for activity within the compara- 
tively restricted province of political life. They are concerned 
with the training of children to be intelligent, true, noble and 
useful men and women, not merely in their political capacity, 
(which women also have,) but in all the diverse and complex re- 
lations of human life, whether as individuals or as members of 
society. The schools have always been understood to have this 
aim and office; and the theory that makes them a purely politi- 
cal creation for purely political ends, State agencies for State pur- 
poses, is as shallow as it is false, as unnatural and unhistorical as 
it is un-American. 

In none of the United States have the people. so far as I am 
aware, ever said or authorized any one to say, that a ‘‘ primary ’”’ 
education is sufficient for any of the purposes cf life. On the 
contrary, the people have everywhere said, either explicitly or by 
implication, ‘‘ Give everybody all the education possible.’’ And 
wherever the question has been brought into court, as it has been 
in many states, the decisions have been uniformly in favor of the 
largest and most liberal construction of the powers granted by 
the several state constitutions to establish public schools ; and 
‘high schools’’ have been held to be part of an efficient system 
of free schools for the securing of a good common school educa- 
tion. Nay, the courts have gone even to the extent of saying in 
precise terms that ‘‘in the absence of any constitutional prohzbi- 
tion the whole matter of the establishment of public schools, the 
course of instruction to be pursued therein, how they shall be 
supported, upon what terms and conditions people shall be per- 
mitted to participate in the benefits they afford—in fine, all mat- 
ters pertaining to their government and administration come with- 
in the range of proper legislative authority.’’ 

And now a word or two as to the alleged injustice of imposing 
a general tax for the support of high schools in view of the fur- 
ther allegation that the majority derive no benefit from them. 
Let us take an example for the purpose of illustration. It will 
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make substantially no difference from what locality we take it ; 
the facts are relatively the same everywhere. I choose one with 
the details of which I am thoroughly familiar, and begin by 
making an admission. It is true that of the 469 children that 
have been enrolled this year in the D Primary or First Reader 
grade of the public schools of P not more than one in ten 
will ever reach the High School, and of every ten who do reach 
the High School not two will remain to graduate. But does this 
prove that the High School ought not to be maintained by gen- 
eral taxation? If it does, then it also proves a still more start- 
ling proposition—it proves that no school beyond the First Reader 
grade ought to be supported at public expense. For, of the 399 
pupils enrolled in the First Reader grade last year more than 
one-third did not reach the Second Reader ; and of those now in 
the Second Reader not more than three out of five will pass be- 
yond the Primary grades. Nay, the argument, if valid, proves 
still more. If public education depended on the same amount of 
schooling being given to all alike, there could be no public edu- 
cation in P . for a majority of the children of school age in 
that city are not in the public schools at all. 

But, aside from this, could anything be more thoughtless and 
absurd than to assert that those who do not attend the schools de- 
rive no benefit from them? Is the postal service of no benefit to 
me because I have next to no personal correspondence? Do I derive 
no benefit from railways and telegraphs because other people do 
all the travelling and telegraphing? Are the courts of justice of 
no advantage to me because I never have any business before 
them? Are the jails and penitentiaries of no use to the great 
mass of citizens because they are never incarcerated there, and 
no one is sent there for invading their personal and individual 
rights? Every American-born citizen of the male sex, who has 
not forfeited the right by misconduct, is eligible to any office 
within the gift of the people ; ought the offices to be abolished 
because every one is taxed for their maintenance, though but a 
very small minority can hold them? Ought the military school 
at West Point and the naval academy at Annapolis to be discon- 
tinued because only about two boys for every hundred thousand 
inhabitants can be educated there? 

There would be no reason for making serious answer to such 
absurdities as are involved in this ‘‘argument’’ against the high 
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schools, if it were not put forward by serious people. The fact 
is, that higher education of all degrees is of incalculable benefit 
to every community in hundreds of ways which it is impossible 
now to discuss, but which will suggest themselves readily enough 
to every intelligent person who will take the trouble to think 
about the matter. I do not think the objections to higher educa- 
tion at public expense have an inch of rational ground to stand on. 

II. Let us turn now to the second class of opponents, to the 
people who admit that it is proper enough to maintain high 
schools by general taxation, but who say that such schools are 
not managed as they ought to be. They say that the ordinary 
high school course does not fit a boy or girl for the practical 
duties of life. These schools, they say, occupy the time almost 
exclusively with studies that are absolutely useless. In their ex- 
cessive zeal, such people are apt to become bitter and declama- 
tory ; and some of them, who even in their more genial moments 
are not particularly careful of their speech, become, when in a 
splenetic mood, abusive and denunciatory. 

Now, of course, our high schools and high school courses are 
not perfect. They are only human agencies and are therefore 
subject to human infirmities. In all departments of education, 


from the highest to the lowest, there has been room for improve- 
ment, and with the lapse of time many improvements have been 
made. Certainly no friend of the high schools would refuse to 
listen to any one who had anything to suggest for their better- 
ment. 

‘*Then, why not throw all the old trumpery of your course 


” 


overboard, and give us something ‘ practical ?’ ’’ says one. 

‘*Agreed!'’ we reply. ‘‘ Only tell us what is ‘trumpery,’ and 
prove that it is; and then tell us what is ‘ practical,’ and prove it 
practical.’’ 

And now there is a chorus of voices, not harmonious, but 
clamorous and persistent. ‘‘ Down with the classics!’’ ‘‘ Away 
with Greek and Latin!’’ ‘‘ The classical course is a humbug !”’ 
‘* Pitch the higher mathematics to the dogs!’’ ‘* Let literature 
go hang!’’ ‘‘ Your smattering of chemistry and physics is a 
fraud!’’ ‘‘ Astronomy is a waste of time!’’ ‘‘ What’s the use 
of teaching history—can’t a boy or girl, who wants to, read it?”’ 
And so on to the end of the litany. 

If all the discordant voices of those who think they are op- 
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posed to what the high schools are doing were to find articulate 
utterance here there would not be a single subject left in any high 
school curriculum that would not seem to have its enemies. And 
if, on the other hand, you were to ask all those who wish to sub- 
stitute something else for the present courses of study to name 
that ‘‘something,’’ you would be sure to find an equal diversity 
of judgment as to what that ‘‘ something’’ ought to be. 

Anyone familiar with the history of educational opinion knows 
that for centuries the world has been filled with the clamor of the 
disputants about ‘‘ what knowledge is most worth’’ and what 
pedagogical training is most effective. ‘The quarrel about the rel- 
ative value of the languages, ancient and modern, the mathemat- 
ics, the physical sciences, natural and political history, and what 
not, would fill a library ; and not one of the questions has been 
finally settled. ‘The combatants are all still in the field. They 
remind one of the warriors who people the old Norse Valhalla, 
whose love of fighting must be gratified even there. Every 
morning they ride forth to battle, hack one another to pieces, and 
deluge the heavens with blood ; but when dinner-time comes, the 
conflict is suspended, and all the slaughtered heroes start up 
alive and well, ready for unlimited boar’s flesh and mead. Each 
of the doughty champions of the special educational virtue of 


some favorite branch of learning, though made to bite the dust 
on never so many battle-fields, might well exclaim with Emer- 
son’s Brahma : 


‘‘ Tf the red slayer think he slays, 
Or if the slain think he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways 
1 keep, and pass, and turn again.”’ 


Space will not permit details, either in telling what the deepest 
thinkers have said about the relative importance of the various 
branches usually included in the higher courses, or in elaborat- 
ing what I think myself. A single instance must suffice for 
illustration. 

If such disputes could be settled by the weight of testimony, 
the memorable array of witnesses called up by Sir William Ham- 
ilton in his celebrated controversy with William Whewell would 
establish beyond question that the mathematics as a means of 
intellectual culture are well-nigh sterile and therefore of the very 
smallest educational value. 
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Hamilton himself says; ‘‘If we consult reason, experience, 
and the common testimony of ancient and modern times, none of 
our intellectual studies tend to’ cultivate a smaller number of the 
faculties, in a more partial or feeble manner, than the mathema- 
tics.’’ 

Descartes, the greatest mathematician of his age and one ofthe 
greatest of all ages, said (in 1630) that he had renounced the 
study of mathematics for many years for the reason that he ‘‘was 
not anxious to lose any more of his time in the barren operations 
of geometry and arithmetic, studies which never lead to anything 
important.’”’ 

Du Hamel, another famous French mathematician, said: ‘‘ The 
mathematics have this of vice, that for the most part they render 
us alien to and abhorrent from the business of life.’’ 

I undertake to say that you can prove any proposition in re- 
gard to the educational value of any branch of literature, art, or 
science out of the mouths of eminent witnesses; and no one 
whose opinion can be wafted hither and thither by the winds 
of pzedagogical controversy will ever find the wot or@ of Archi- 
medes from which to move the educational world, or even attain 
to pedagogical peace of mind on any subject whatever. 

The object of all school work is threefold—information, disci- 
pline, and character. This is relatively true of all grades of 
school work. But it is not reasonable to expect perfection of 
discipline or exhaustive knowledge on any subject from the grad- 
uates of primary, grammar, or high schools. It will be well, 
therefore, to inquire what may reasonably be expected from high 
school graduates. This will lead us first to consider what oppor- 
tunities, what course or courses of study, the high school ought 
to offer. 

Recurring for a moment to the demand that the courses of study 
should be ‘‘ practical,’’ it will not escape our notice how utterly 
vague and intangible this demand is. I have never yet succeeded 
in finding out definitely what anyone who used the term in such 
connection meant by it, when he thought he meant something 
different from what is usually aimed at in a high school educa- 
tion. 


With reference now to the curriculum, it might be argued that 
the essential character of the high school is determined by the 
fact that for all but comparatively few of the graduates it is the 
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end of school life. But the character of the high school is no 
more determined by this fact than the character of the high gram- 
mar grades is fixed by the fact that the great majority of pupils 
never go beyond them. From the lowest to the highest grade of 
our common schools the door of exit from one is the door of en- 
trance to another. The whole course points upward—to some- 
thing beyond. It is thus an incentive to go forward to ‘‘ fresh 
woods and pastures new,’’ to higher and still higher attainment. 
So with the high school, it is absolutely necessary, in order that 
it may do its best work, that beyond there should be an open door 
and a beckoning hand. It should, therefore, in its course of study, 
look both backward and forward, and keep up a living connection 
in both directions. ‘To enumerate, then, briefly the essential 
points, there should be in every high school : , 

1. A variable course in Language, by means of which it should 
be possible to gain some advanced knowledge of the mother 
tongue (including its literature) and a considerable degree of fa- 
cility in the use of it both in speech and writing, and also possi- 
ble to acquire an elementary knowledge of the classical lan- 
guages, or of one or more modern languages, for such as desire 
such knowledge, either simply as an element of culture or as a 
preparation for further study either in college or out of it. 

2. There should be such a course in Mathematics as will insure 
those having the aptitude for that study a pretty thorough com- 
prehension of the relations of quantity and reasonable skill in 
the manipulation of formulas and processes, whether as a basis 
for the study of the experimental sciences in the high school or 
beyond it, or as a preparation for higher mathematical work, or 
as useful information and training for after life. 

3. There should be an elementary course in the Experimental 
Sciences—Chemistry, Physiology, and Physics; and in those 
Sciences of Classification commonly included in the general term 
—Natural History ; this on account of the intrinsic value of the 
knowledge and discipline gained in these studies, as well as for 
the reason that nowadays no well-informed person can be ignor- 
ant of them. 

4. There should be a course in History and in the elements of 
Sociological Science, including Politics, Political Economy, and 
the fundamental principles of Jurisprudence and Legislation. 

5. There should be some instruction in the Science of Mind 
and in Ethics ; and some also in Drawing and Vocal Music. 
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This indicates in rough outline what opportunities the average 
high school should offer. It indicates that there should be a suf- 
ficient number of teachers to admit of several distinct courses of 
instruction ; for when pupils have gone through the primary and 
grammar schools we should begin to take some account of their 
individual and special aptitudes and predilections. 

Many high schools fall short of doing the best work because they 
are not furnished with the means of doing it. They have neither 
an adequate working library, nor sufficient apparatus of other 
kinds, nor a full corps of teachers. This is especially the case in 
smaller communities, where the attendance is not large, the num- 
ber of teachers necessarily small, books and apparatus scantily 
supplied, and where thus the best instruction is impossible, the 
number of subjects taught restricted, and the capacity for adapt- 
ing courses to a variety of individual wants and preferences cor- 
respondingly limited. Such communities can not reasonably 
expect, with the means at their command, to have all the advan- 
tages obtainable at the great centres of wealth and population. 
If they can not do the best conceivable, they must do the best 
they can under the circumstances. 

There are three things to be avoided in all high school courses : 
narrowness, shallowness, and one-sidedness ; and there are two 
things especially to be guarded against in judging of their work : 
the disposition to regard them as agencies for the nnparting of 
mere examinable knowledge, and the tendency to treat them as 
training schools for some special vocation in life. 

Even where “‘ manual ’’ training has been connected with high 
school studies, it has not been (according to its most sensible ad- 
vocates) with a view to preparing pupils to enter upon any par- 
ticular trade or calling ; nor is it assumed that the graduates from 
such schools are all to devote themselves to mechanical pursuits. 
The friends of manual training are well aware that some who 
enter such schools ‘‘ will have no taste for manual arts, and will 
turn into other paths.’’ In view of such admissions, it is difficult 
to see wherein the manual training school is more “‘ practical ’’ 
than schools without manual training. 

The legitimate work of the high school is in the line of liberal 
education. Andif anyone asks what is meant by that term, I 
know of no better answer than that of Sir William Hamilton. 
It is ‘‘an education in which the individual is cultivated, not as 
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an instrument toward some ulterior end, but as an end unto himself 
alone ; in other words, an education, in which his absolute per- 
fection as a man, and not merely his relative dexterity as a pro- 
fessional man, is the scope immediately in view.”’ 

To sum up, finally, the answer to the question, what the most 
important things are that a high school ought to have accomp- 
lished for its graduates: 

1. It ought to have cultivated the desire for knowledge to such 
an extent that the pupil will not be satisfied with what he has 
learned when he graduates—will not consider that he has 
‘* finished ’’ his education ; and, as a corollary to this, the pupil 
ought to have acquired the habit of study, and to have become 
conversant with the methods of study, to such a degree that it 
will be comparatively easy for him to proceed with the work of 
educating himself, either with the help of a college, university, 
or professional school, or in the school of life. 

2. It ought to have contributed to the drawing-out and sharp- 
ening of his perceptive and observing faculties, as well as to the 
development and training of his reasoning powers and his imag- 
ination, so far as to enable him to grapple with the problems of 
his further education ; and to have cultivated his courage, pa- 
tience, endurance, perseverance, energy, and faithfulness, so as 


to fit him to cope with the tasks that actual life will present to 
him. 


3. It ought to have so disciplined his will, his intuitional na- 
ture, his reverential instincts, his social impulses, his temper, 
that he will be fit to live among his fellow men and women ; quick 
to recognize the solidarity of human interests and the dependence 
of all upon a Higher Power ; equally quick to assert and ready 
to defend the right ; instant and constant in the performance of 
duty. 

4. His intercourse with his teachers and his fellow-students 
ought to have taught him noble emulation, gentle and gracious 
manners, helpfulness, and the chivalrous humanity of self-forget- 
fulness in ihe desire for others’ good. 

5. If, in addition to these thinys, the high school has taught 
its graduates, whether they be ycung men or young women, the 
rudiments of some half-dozen branches of useful higher knowl- 
edge, it will have done a great thing for them individually as 
well as for society at large. 
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These three, then—Character, Discipline, and Knowledge—are 
the aim of high-school work, and the achievement of that aim 
will be its enduring monument. : 

Thomas Vickers, Superintendent of Schools. 

Portsmouth, Ohio. 


ON TEACHING ENGLISH. 


The recent report of the ‘‘ Committee on Composition and 
Rhetoric, ’’ made to the Harvard Overseers, and Professor Hart’s 
article on ‘‘ Regents’ Diplomasin English’’ published in the Jan- 
uary issue of the THE SCHOOL REVIEW, are depressing, but not 
wholly unprofitable reading. There can be no wise use of remedies 
till a diagnosis has been made, and the disease is well understood. 

These papers contain the replies of young men, nineteen years 
old or so and already matriculated in Harvard College or Cornell 
—replies made to questions asked them relative to their training 
in English in the preparatory school. Here area few of their 
answers taken from, but hardly picked out of, the mass :—‘‘ We 
had no instructor in English. I never had any direct training in 
English Composition. We studied rhetoric; but ‘only as a 
theory,’’ says one. Another, telling us, ‘‘ The first four years I 
don’t think we averaged more than five hours a year in written 
work, ’’ adds, as if to confirm the assertion, ‘‘You would almost 
think that the teachers expected you to know English thoroughly 
without studying it but very little indeed.’’ And still another, 
‘‘T studied a rhetoric text-book Thirty Weeks, of which a good 
share of the time was spent in studying poetry, also Metapors, 
Anthithesis, Hyperobles, Similies, and other kinds of sentences. 
We spent some time in Purity—Force and Precision.’’ I might 
quote further, even at length, but I forbear. From a few learn 
many if not all—ex pede Herculem. 

It would be easy to comment with spirit upon the pittance of 
time doled out to English in these schools and upon the methods 
of teaching employed—easy to grow facetious over the results of 
the training these young men exhibit in their replies. But for 
one I am deeply pained and saddened instead. I cannot wax 
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savage or merry as I turn over and scan the pages of the report or 
ofthe article. My only observation is this : how meagre must be 
the quantity and bow crude the quality of the work in English 
done in our secondary schools, if the students’ answers in these 
papers tell the truth of the one and fairly illustrate the other. 
These Colleges must draw upon the best of our schools and upon 
the brightest and most cultivated pupilsin them. If they do 
these things in a green tree, what shall be done in a dry ? 

It is to be hoped that the instruction given there in other studies 
is better than that givenin English, and bears richer fruit. It 
must be so, and itis. The ideal to be realized in the study of 
English, the route we are to take in order to realize it, the succes- 
sive stages of the journey, the steps along the stages, and the 
method and manner of the steps—of these things have we who are 
teaching English all aclear and sharply outlined conception ? 
Are we following a plan that we have formed or deliberately 
adopted—a plan that brings us daily nearer to our goal? Do we 
not see these things as through a mist, vaguely ? What to do, in 
what order to do it, and by what means, teachers of English are 
in doubt as, I am persuaded, teachers of Latin or of mathematics 
are not. 

Now this dispiriting condition of things exists in spite of the 
fact thatit isin English and through English that the instruction 
in other branches is carried on in our schools ; and in spite of the 
further fact that the best results in other studies cannot be reached 
by the pupil unless his teacher and he are skilled in this means and 
medium of communication. Englishisastudy too that the scholar 
is all the while pursuing—when he reads, listens, speaks ; in com- 
munion with writers through their works or with speakers through 
the voice, addressed or addressing, he isor may be studying Eng- 
lish. Besides, it is on all sides confessed that excellence in Eng- 
lish is, in and for itself, supremely desirable. It is desirable asan 
accomplishment. The ability to express ourselves easily and 
gracefully in a style appropriate to the matter in hand, pat to all 
its changes, varying as these vary, is an acquisition to be coveted. 
One’s English is already taken as the test and measure of his 
culture—he is known by the English he keeps. To mistake his 
words (even to mispronounce them or to speak them indistinctly), 
to huddle them as a mob into sentences, to trample on plain rules 
of grammar, to disregard the idioms of the language—these things, 
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all or severally, disclose the speaker’s intellectual standing. 
One’s English betrays his breeding, tells what society he fre- 
quents, and determines what doors are to open to him or be closed 
against him. ‘The attaining of good English is a discipline, too, 
without superior, must I not say, without equal? What subtile 
distinction between words and what care in placing them are de- 
manded to create a verbal body that shall fitly incarnate the 
thought within, and be its apt and adequate expression! What 
growth of judgment and of taste this constant search after a fit 
body to fit head develops! What added power of lucid and cor- 
rect thinking a struggle for luminous and accurate expression 
gives! for not more certainly does clear thinking beget clear expres- 
sion than does clear expression demand clear thinking as a condi- 
tion precedent. And what a troop of useful, everyday virtues 
this ceaseless striving to say the fitting thing fittingly nourishes 
—accuracy, truthfulness, painstaking, thoroughness, patience, 
justice ! 

If then a generous, and much more a masterful, command of 
English is so desirable, why is it so rare a possession? Is there 
any reason that accounts for this ? A hearty appreciation of good 
English, an eager desire and an imperative demand for it—and the 
supply of it so scanty ! What are the causes that defeat our rea- 
sonable expectations in this matter, and turn us away disap- 
pointed and humiliated ? And, in particular, why do our ‘schools 
do so poorly the work in English expected of them,—do it in the 
deplorable way revealed by the two papers drawn upon above ? 
What is about to be said in answer to these questions is not offered 
in exculpation of the teachers of English but only in extenua- 
tion. It seems to me that we have peculiar difficulties to contend 
with—the current is against us, and we have to row against it. 
It is but just to speak of these difficulties, as they are not gener- 
ally understood ; or, if understood, are forgotten by those who 
judge us. 

We have to deal largely with those who are not merely ignorant 
of good English but also have already acquired what one at times 
is sorely tempted to call zxcorrigibly bad English. The twig is 
bent, and the future tree all but hopelessly inclined, when the 
pupil first comes into our hands. Before we can sow and harrow 
in the seed of good English, we must dig out the stumps of ugly 
habits that preoccupy the ground. Good habits of speech would 
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grow there, and will, but only after the evil ones have been eradi- 
cated. And remember, please, that, in starting under conditions 
so adverse, this study is almost unique. A pupil beginning arith- 
metic, geography, algebra, etc., has no misconceptions to be 
removed before just conceptions can take root. Respecting these 
studies, the soil of his mind is virgin—untilled, it is true, but 
with no obstructing growths to be destroyed before it can be 
tilled. The teacher can thrust in his spade at the start and sow 
his seed at once. 

I do not mean to say that, in their English, boys and girls have 
all fallen into ways extremely bad. Some come from families in 
which good English is spoken—few, shall I say none, from fami- 
lies where the English is perfect. Let the fathers and the moth- 
ers whose speech is beyond just criticism cast each a stone at the 
children or the parents whose speech is not ; the missiles thrown 
will hardly grow into a cairn, I think. And what parental care 
can completely shield the child from the hurtful influences of the 
street ? Slang, misuses of words, and vicious verbal collocations, 
coustructions that kick the traces of grammar, and sentences with 
clauses misjointed and disjointed abound in the speech of some 
children more than in that of others, but are found with painful 
frequency in the speech of all. Ina long experience I have yet 
to encounter in my classes one who has not bowed the knee to 
Baal. 

Ordinarily, our pupils are with us only a few hours of the 
twenty-four, five days in a week, during four-fifths of the year— 
the teacher, even in this fraction of the time, only one of the 
many forces of the school working upon the pupil and forming 
his habits. How the best instruction of precept or of example, 
given by the teacher, is neutralized by the faulty teaching proceed- 
ing from so many in school and out of school—teaching almost 
continuous, while his at best is brief and intermittent. The ac- 
count of the boy’s progress in English must, it would seem, be the 
old story of the frog’s escape from the well. The teacher in any 
other department is not discouraged by such set-backs among his 
students. His pupil, may not learn much of history or of arith- 
metic when not'under actual drill, but at least he holds his own 

_—what he has done is not, all the while, being undone. Those 
influences of home and of the street that are harmful to the boy’s 
English are unconsciously exerted, and felt unconsciously, it is 
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true ; but they are all the more baleful because of this uncon- 
sciousness. If bad English were purposely taught by his parents 
or playmates, it would startle the child into consciousness, and set 
him to thinking. It would recall the explicit instruction of the 
class-room on the point in question, array the master’s higher 
authority against the parent’s or the companion’s, confirm his 
faith in his teacher, and so the noxious teaching would receive its 
antidote. The more of express contradiction or even question- 
ing which his books or his instructor received the more would the 
pupil be strengthened in his new and better habits of speech. 
But this untoward instruction of which I am speaking, unintended 
and involuntary, awakens no thought and arouses no suspicion. 
It is dangerous because insidious. It finds the pupil off his guard, 
with no weapon of defence in his hand. Like those Confederate 
soldiers who in the darkness relieved the Union pickets in the 
Valley and sacked the camp, it succeeds because, unaggressive and 
in the guise of friendliness, it excites no alarm. And it does this 
all the more easily and effectively that it is the English to which 
the pupil has longest been accustomed, and with which he is most 
familiar. 

Will my fellow-teachers forgive me, if—making against them 
no charge that I do not make against myself—I say that another 
peculiar difficulty in our way is, that we are incapacitated for 
teaching English superlatively well by our own ignorance of En- 
glish? I do not here refer to our lack of special training for the 
work—our not having thoroughly learned what there was to do, 
and our failure to equip ourselves adequately to do it. Of this 
kind of ignorance I have already said a word or two; it would 
be ungracious here to say more, especially as I shall be forced to 
assume this when, in a subsequent paper, I speak of means and 
methods. But the ignorance to which I now refer is not that 
‘which we know possesses us, not that of which we are conscious 
(if we can be conscious of a negative), but that ignorance of 
which we ourselves are ignorant and unconscious. ‘‘ Cleanse 
thou me from secret faults,’’ prayed the Psalmist. It is the secret 
faults in speech from which we should struggle mightily to de- 
liver ourselves; prayer, unfortunately, will not help us here. 

We are not to suppose, because we have corrected bales of com- 
positions, taught grammar and rhetoric, and even written on 
them, that necessarily our English is above reproach. The 
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widest reading of good authors and the greatest familiarity with 
their felicities are no guaranty that we speak always with correct- 
ness. Whoof us has not, when occasionally he has seen himself in 
the mirror of some one else’s better English, been startled at some 
instance of his own ignorance. Happy is he if he has been startled 
out of it as well as startled at it! We may need rougher treat- 
ment to make the disclosure, and may receive it. Some months 
ago, while examining a grammar class sent up to me, a hand was 
raised, and a boy modestly asked, ‘‘ Professor, did you not say, 
‘what kind of a sentence is that?’ ’’ Here was a sudden revela- 
tion of a fault about which I had written much and spoken, and 
yet a fault of which all my life I had myself been unconsciously 
guilty. And what service a friend recently did me in correcting 
a life-long, but unsuspected, mispronunciation of a certain vowel. 
Ashamed of such ignorance—of course ; but one should be more 
ashamed of a pretence to perfect knowledge, or of an insensibility 
so dense that he is never shocked into true self-knowledge. 

Hamerton says that only under peculiar family conditions can 
a second language, a foreign, be perfectly acquired; and that, 
when so acquired, it is always at some loss to the native tongue 
—like the second charge in a pop-gun, it can enter only as it 
drives the first somewhat before it. It would be quite safe to go 
further. No one ever yet acquired perfectly a single language, 
completely conquered and retained more than portions of one. 
At best we make only incursions into its territory, and, with an 
ever loosening grasp, hold what we seize. ‘There are early defi- 
ciencies that can never be supplied, youthful errors that cannot 
be corrected. Like a cut they leave a permanently visible scar, 
like a disease they forever enfeeble the organ affected. What we 
thought was strangled to death and resolved to dust turns up to 
light and life under favoring conditions. The tomb opes its pon- 
derous and marble jaws and casts it up again. ‘The speaker may 
not be aware of its reappearance, but others are. 

What author of text-books is not often appealed to by teachers 
whose English moves him to pity, to execration, or to despair? 
How vague the purpose of the letter, ill-digested the thought, 
careless the paragraphing; and what execrable spelling and 
capitalization, hit-or-miss punctuation, absence of selection in the 
words taken, and slovenliness in the sequence of words, phrases, 
clauses, sentences! How clumsy, uncouth, inchoate the whole 
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production’ Inthe presence of such missives, the bad English 
in Dr. Rice’s recent articles in 7he Forum, and even the answers 
in the two papers that inspired this article pale their uneffectual 
fire. Who of us has been so fortunate in his teachers—whether 
in school, in college, or in the pulpit—as not to recall some viola- 
tion of good usage that often dropped from their revered lips? 
Happy the man, if one there be, whose respect for his instructors 
is without qualification of this kind ! 

Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty—and not of liberty alone. 
But even authors cannot at such a price purchase complete exemp- 
tion from mistakes in speech. Weare not likely to keep out what 
without our knowledge leaks in. Look at these specimens from 
a cabinet collected in recent excursions among authors: Its 
members are the very officials whom Canning said existed to 
make a House.—#agehot. An Irishman who, like Priestly, the 
Republicans delighted to honor.—J/cM/aster. Each in their sepa- 
rate world.—//utton. ‘The destruction of both horse and cart and 
loading.—.Sco/t. It was Bacon's intention to have dedicated it to 
Prince Henry.— Seat. Deronda was not long before he came to 
Diplow.—Geo. Eliot. The king’s English policy, like his Eng- 
lish name, are the signs of a new epoch.—/. &. Green. Jose- 
phine looks superbly in her white tulle.—R. Grant. Lowell and 
Arnold . . . the one in Old England and the other in the 
New.— Stedman. Hither had poor Steele retreated and laid per- 
du.—/rving. Neither Pope nor Council are on a level with the 
Apostles.—Newman. A black snake was killed by a neighbor of 
mine which had swallowed a full grown red squirrel.—JAirrel/. 
You have had the pocket-book fever when you were little.-— 
Flolmes. Mr. Lang seemes inclined to try and throw doubt upon 
it.—Arnold. Both of them found the other more like other peo- 
ple than he had expected.—A7ugsley. Any thief . . . be 
he whom he might, should be hung.— Col/ins. 

We may perhaps derive some comfort from the fact that even 
great authors sometimes blunder in their putting of things. But 
these instances are not given to administer comfort. If, try as 
they may, the English of these men is not always immaculate, 
what is ours likely to be? This is the question enforced. If the 
righteous scarcely be saved where shall the ungodly and the 
sinner appear? We can drag some of our secret sins into the 
light and get rid of them, if we will; but the work will be slow 
even if we prosecute it with zeal and unwearying diligence. 
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It was said that in this matter of unconscious ignorance we teach- 
ers of English are hampered by a difficulty peculiar to our study. 
Isnot thisobvious ? One need not know much mathematics to teach 
algebra surpassingly well. Analytics and the Calculus might 
throw some light on his path, but they are not involved in his 
work, and would be quite as likely to hinder as to help. At any 
rate algebra can be taught well enough without acquaintance 
with these higher departments. But every department of Eng- 
lish may be involved in a single recitation ; the principles regu- 
lative of speech, and these in all their applications, are sure to 
underlie the work of any day. What a chance for this lurking 
ignorance to betray itself! And how it does betray itself; how 
example sets at naught our instruction by precept! We are 
judged by our deeds and not by our works—practice annuls 
preaching unless in accord with it. 

Another thought and I close. It is to be feared that many 
teachers are under adverse influences. I donot now speak of the 
grammars and the rhetorics, etc., out of which we teach, and on 
which we rely as authority. It would not become me to say of 
these that they are misleading. But there is a class of books of 
which I may speak, of which I have qualified myself to speak. 
They have come into being within a few years, but have been 
sown broadcast over the land. They profess to teach good Eng- 
lish, and they pronounce on hundreds of points—proscribing what 
we may not say, prescribing what we may. It cannot be doubt- 
ed that these books are doing unspeakable harm to all who put 
their trust in them. Their writers singularly agree in what they 
condemn and in what they approve—each perhaps adding some 
items of his own to those already accumulated. But it does not 
appear that these men have the warrant of usage for what they 
so oracularly teach. This can be affirmed, for in many, in most, 
of the important judgments they pronounce they are in conflict 
with usage—usage plainly allowing what they peremptorily forbid. 
The only authority any one of them seems to recognize is his own 
individual reason. Whatever expressions seem to him incon- 
gruous, unparsable, ill-sounding, illogical, or unnecessary, op- 
posed to the genius of the language as he interprets it, without 
analogy to support or etymology to vindicate them—whatever for 
any of these reasons or for any other reason seems to him objec- 
tioaable is summarily condemned. 
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To get at the verdict of usage on points thus dogmatically settled, 
and on others these critics have passed by, I have consulted the best 
authors, British and American, now living ; or, if dead, living till 
quite recently. I have carefully read fifty of these authors and 
read three hundred pages of each. ‘The work is just finished. 
What these men by habitual use teach on these points and what 
they thus declare to be unexceptionable English has been mi- 
nutely and accurately noted. Let me give you a few of the 
words and phrases which usage, thus ascertained, says we may 
employ, but which these purists tell us we may rot, must not, 
use. Would that the corrections here made might spread as 
widely as the errors have circulated ! 

We may use each other when speaking of more than two things ; 
one another when speaking of only two; a¢ dest instead of at the 
best; no more instead of not more ,; a word or two as well as one or 
two words; had rather or had better with the present infinitive ; 
such a rare possession, for instance, as well as so rave a possession ; 
some one else’s, any body else's, ete.; either in the sense of each, 
either and neither, as conjunctions or as adjective pronouns, 
with three or more things; a noun object clause beginn- 
ing with #/; whether when three o: more things are spoken 
of; vound or around with or without words implying mo- 
tion ; defween when three or more things are spoken of; zone in 
the singular or in the plural ; other and ¢han with a noun or other 
word between them—other thoughts than these, for instance ; the 
with a participle having an object ; which relating to a clause or 
a sentence for its antecedent ; ge/ in other senses than attainment 
by exertion ; the form seen in 7s berng built or was being built ; 
and we may close a sentence with a preposition, or follow the in- 
definite pronoun one by a personal pronoun in place of one. 

These are but a few of the many permissible things which these 
don’t books prohibit—usage permitting what self-chosen arbiters 
of speech disallow. ‘These men are marking out for our feet a 
path narrower than the broad highway usage has cast up, they 
are abridging our native and proper freedom, they are inducing a 
dire monotony of expression, they are burdening the memory 
with distinctions without essential differences, and wasting in 
feather edge our intellectual discrimination. The least we can 
say of their influence upon the reader is, that it is calamitous in 
the extreme. Letus get out from under their malign influence. 
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I have decanted a few thoughts into this article—unprofitable 
thoughts, I fear. But the plea made has at least done the plead- 
er good. If time shall allow and the Editor approve, I may 
take some space in a future number of the REvrEw—perhaps 
the next—for some suggestions more helpful to the teacher in his 
work. 

Brainerd Kellogg. 


Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, Jan. 20, 1893. 


TEACHING SHAKESPEARE. 


In every English Literature course, and in every college pre- 
paratory course, one or more of Shakespeare’s works appear as 
topics for special study. How these plays are to be taught so that 
the student shall be enabled to pass an examination intelligently 
is a question that must often occur to every conscientious teacher 
of English. 

It is a task of no difficulty to announce to-day that to-morrow’s 
lesson will consist of so many scenes, say, of Julius Caesar, and 
that the class will be expected to familiarize itself with the allot- 
ted portion. When to-morrow comes, however, it is no unusual 
experience to find that the preparation has been exceedingly 
superficial, aud that it is a difficult matter to maintain the interest 
of the class. ‘This is a lamentable state of affairs, and there is 
some reason for the condition, could we find it, ‘‘ For this effect 
defective comes by cause.’’ Teachers in English will feel. the 
deepest satisfaction when they find a way to make their pupils as 
enthusiastically familiar with the story of Othello and Desdemona 
as with that of /varhoe and Rebecca; when they can arouse as 
much fervor over the duel between Laertes and Hamlet as over 
the chariot race in Ben /Tur. 

The inability to arouse in young students an interest and an ap- 
preciation of Shakespeare is due, in many instances, to mistaken 
conceptions about the proper methods of instruction. One cause, 
at least, underlying these false methods has been reached by Pro- 
fessor Ransome. He says, ‘‘ The teaching of literature in schools 
is for the most part in the hands of men [?] who have been accus- 
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tomed to study Roman and Greek authors from the philological 
rather than from the literary standpoint,’’ and the philology which 
is doled out to students in Shakespeare is, as Professor Winches- 
ter has written, ‘‘ mighty poor philology.’’ Fortunately, the 
present generation of instructors is awaking to the fact that even 
Virgil can be studied for something beyond the niceties of syntac- 
tical and rhetorical analysis, and that Homer can serve a higher 
purpose than being made the companion-piece of an exposition 
upon subjunctives and optatives. It is to be hoped that as our 
young students come under the benign influence of this new era 
in teaching the ancient classics they will be pervaded by a similar 
spirit of considering the modern classics. Then, if they enter 
upon the profession of teaching they will not be handicapped with 
a preconceived theory that the writings of Shakespeare are either 
a parade ground for marshalling battalions of complicated syntac- 
tical puzzles, brilliant metaphors, epigrams, allusions and rhetor- 
ical figures of all kinds, or a magnificent necropolis whence obso- 
lete and antiquated words and expressions are to be dug, that 
their antecedents and personal history may be analyzed to the 
finest point of minute detail. 

Another error which affects the teaching of the great dramatist 
is the idea of ‘‘cramming’’ matters relating directly or indirectly 
to the play in question. According to this plan the pupil must 
be tolerably familiar with all the minutiae relating to the origin 
of the plot, with particulars about various editions, with the most 
famous criticisms, native and foreign, with contemporaneous his- 
tory, and with the main circumstances, authenticated and conjec- 
tured, of the poet’s life. These investigations, valuable and inter- 
esting as they may be to specialists or enthusiasts, are absurdly 
out of place in preparatory courses and even in regular college 
literature courses. They belong to electives. How many school- 
boys and school-girls would be at a loss to tell in what plays Fa/- 
staff appears, and yet could tell unhesitatingly to whom Shakes- 
peare willed his ‘‘ second-best bed and furniture,’’ and how many 
of those who could tell why the poet left Stratford for London, 
could not state the purpose underlying Azéony’s immortal funeral 
oration over the body of the murdered Caesar / Let us suppose 
the case of some young student who is about to read Barnaby 
Rudge. First let him prepare himself by becoming master of all 
extant accounts of the Gordon Riots, and follow this with a sys- 
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tem ot readings upon the phenomena of insanity and heredity ; 
let him then search the interesting data regarding the various edi- 
tions of Dickens’s works, and then read Forster’s Life of Dickens 
and some collections of Dickens’s Letters ; thereupon, after direct- 
ing him to study the greatest English, French and German criti- 
cisms upon the author’s diction and place in national literature, 
let him parse and analyze carefully the most thrilling passages in 
the story, keeping a watchful eye for all rhetorical figures. The 
student will then have accomplished the task in a ‘‘ Shakespear- 
ian sense,’’ at least, and the judgment shown in pursuing such a 
course will be equalled only by the interest with which he will 
seek to re-read the story or to undertake the herculean task of 
niastering another by the same author. 

For what purpose are students made to study the plays of 
Shakespeare? To become familiar to a certain extent with the 
work of the poet ; to reach an understanding of and familiarity 
with the play itself; to be able to discuss the play intelligently 
and appreciatively ; to attain some idea of Shakespeare’s power 
and position from origizal thought and personal examination. 
These are the ends to be gained in a preparatory course; they 
are to be gained most successfully by teaching the student to read 
Shakespeare subjectively so to speak, rather than odjectively. By 
a course of judicious questions on the part of the instructor the 
pupil should be taught how to read himself into the story, to see 
everything projected before him, so that not a single episode 
which has its bearing upon the development of the plot shall 
escape him. Young students cannot do this alone. They need 
the guiding hand of experience to show them how to proceed, 
and when they once grasp the idea they can work independently. 
How many students of Hamlet, for instance, see anything unusual 
in Bernardo’s first addressing Francisco at the very opening of the 
play? And yet there is a most subtle stroke in that breach of 
military discipline. How many, upon a first reading, appreciate 
the real force of that awful scene in Macbeth—for ‘‘awful’’ it is 
in the true sense of that much abused word—the ‘‘ knocking at 
the gate,’’ after Duncan’s murder? Pupils generally will not 
appreciate these points at the outset. Questions, and plenty of 
them, will teach the young student howtoread. By these means 
he will be truly educated—‘‘ drawn out.’’ Let him find for him- 
self the absurdity, for example, of the conventional representation 
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of Hamlet as a pale, weakly young student ; let him originate his 
own idea of how /ago should be represented ; persuade him to 
express his own theory about the character of Brutus. When he 
has been taught to trace for himself the inter-dependence of the 
various parts of the plot, to analyze the motives underlying the 
action of the different persons, above all to ‘‘originate’’ some 
thought regarding the play or the characters, then he has accom- 
plished something. ‘The student who is so interested that he 
will make his own criticisms, his own thoughtful interpretations, 
is the successful student. He may not know much about early 
editions, nor rhetorical criticism, but he will re-read the poet, while 
the syntactically-philologically-critically-historically crammed 
student will heave a sigh of relief when he reaches the closing 
** Exeunt,’’ and thank his stars at having finished the most tire- 


some of authors. 
Carroll Lewis Maxcy. 
Troy Academy. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY PRINCIPAL C. H. THURBER. 


Institutes of Education, Comprising an Introduction to Rational 
Psychology. Designed (partly) as a Text Book for Universities 
and Colleges. By S. S. M.A., LL.D., Professor of 
the Institutes and History of Education in the University of 
Edinburgh. Macmillan & Co.: New York and London, 1892. 


Professor Laurie is well known to students of philosophy by his 
works on Metaphysics and Ethics and to students of education by 
his volumes of Addresses, Lectures and Essays on educational 
themes. His writings show him to be a man of great independence 
and unusual originality of thought, having a thorough knowl- 
edge of the history of educational theory,and no little acquaintance 
with the educational practice of the modern world. He is char- 
acterized by the resoluteness with which he applies principles to 
practice. Of the present volume he bluntly says that it is ‘‘a 
practical application of my books on Metaphysics and Ethics.’’ 
The ‘‘ practical’’ educationist may be disposed to shut the book 
at this passage in the Preface. Yet he would make a great mis- 
take. For there is no doctrine of education—and some doctrine 
underlies all talk on the subject—but implies a theory of mind. 
The ‘‘ Rational Psychology’’ on which Professor Laurie bases his 
Institutes of Education has for its cardinal tenet the free self- 
activity of mind. ‘‘In the education of both the rational and 
ethical nature, Will is the distinguishing characteristic of 
man’’ (p. 212). Nor is it easy to see what kind of a theory of 
education could be built upon Sensationalism, which denies the 
activity of reason, or upon Automatism, which denies the ac- 
tivity of the Will. The great merit of Professor Laurie’s book is 
that he explores all mental states and operations in the light of 
his conception of mind as self-activity and then extracts from 
the results a Methodology of Education. (There is an excellent 
summary of it on pp. 182-7.) As teaching is simply helping the 
mind to perform its function of knowing and growing, the Law of 
teaching will be found by ascertaining how mind naturally 
knows and grows. This is accomplished with great success, 
though perhaps with a little too much technical phraseology, in 
Part II (pp. 53-179). 
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But besides method, a theory of education includes the ques- 
tions of end, of educative process, and of materials of instruction. 
The author holds *‘ that the supreme end of education is the ethi- 
cal life’’ (p. 27),—which embraces both the moral and the spirit- 
ual (or religious) life. ‘This view appears to be one-sided ;. and 
in practice Dr. Laurie furnishes a verification of it only in the 
short chapter on £thical Education (pp. 199-214). The educative 
process receives scant consideration, though one sees that Dr. 
Laurie could have written wisely upon it. What he says of the 
materials of instruction (pp. 35-39, 196-8) is so good that one re- 
grets there is so little of it. I may, however, refer the reader to 
his ‘“‘ Theory and Curriculum of the Secondary School’? in his 
Teachers’ Guild Addresses, and to *‘ Liberal Education in the 
Primary School’’ in his Occasional Addresses, as also to his book 
on Language and Linguistic Method in the School. The present 
work is to be criticized, not only for its omissions but also for 
its repetitions. It is clearly made up of extracts from the 
author’s university lectures; and the selections are sometimes 
arbitrary. A discussion on the educational value of different sub- 
jects of study is omitted because it ‘‘ extends over five or six lect- 
ures, which would too much encumber this book’’ (p. 41)! Sim- 
ilarly of ‘‘twenty-five lectures’? on Method (195 2)! On the 
other hand the last half of the book repeats somewhat from the 
first, and the point of view has occasionally changed. On p. 185 
itis said that ‘‘training and discipline is greater than know- 
ledge,’’ though on p. 43 this had been denied. The writer might 
also be criticized for introducing into this volume an appendix of 
20 pages and a good many scattered notes besides on subjects 
purely metaphysical : they are ‘‘to be omitted by students of ed- 
ucation’’ (VI)! ’Tis a pity the space had not been added to the 
chapter on School Management, which is now only five pages. 

With all its faults of perspective, arrangement, and omission, the 
book is nevertheless one of the greatest value on the Philosophy 
of Education. It derives sound and valuable principles and max- 
ims of education from a just and profound analysis of mind. The 
author is master of his subject, and his spirit will prove an in- 
spiration to every teacher who comes in contact with it. 

J. G. Schurman. 


Greek Lessons. Part I, The Greek in English. Part II, The 
Greek of Xenophon. By THos DwicutT GoopDELL, Assistant 
Professor in Yale University. Henry Holt & Co. New York. 


For several years the battle against Greek has been more ag- 
gressive. The fiat, ‘‘ Greek must go,’’ has come from sources 
high and low, all more or less authoritative. Presidents of col- 
leges and professors, judges, divines and editors have joined in 
the cry, and still Greek stays. The policy of throwing it out of 
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high school preparatory courses has been seriously discussed in 
some of the more important educational gatherings, and yet it is 
discovered that the number of those studying Greek has largely 
increased and more attention is paid to it in school and 
college. The increasing number of excellent text-books of all 
grades on this subject, written by teachers of best experience and 
highest scholarship testifies to the growing demand for thorough 
and correct study of the noblest tongue. 

The Greek Lessons by Piofessor Goodell is a remarkable an- 
swer to those who noisily declaim about ‘‘the waste of time and 
labor expended on mere mental gymnastics which can be as well 
found in acquiring knowledge of some practical subject adapted 
to this practical age.”’ 

Part I, Zhe Greek in English, gives a clear and concise state- 
ment of essential elementary work for the beginner who studies 
Greek to acquire the language. The main stress, however, is 
laid upon the relation of Greek and English words, 7. e., the 
teacher and learner are compelled (or rather attracted) to form the 
habit of finding out what words mean, and to use them accordingly. 
All teachers of experience make this one of their principal aims, 
and all our elementary books have done more or less in this di- 
rection, but this book compels it. The notes on derivation are 
full and suggestive, and the style of the author especially clear 
and concise. The opponents of the study of Greek cannot afford 
to avoid the close reading of this part, while the teacher of Greek 
will find it delightfully helpful, and whatever book he may use 
in his classes, this is worth a place on his study table. 

Part II, Zhe Greek of Xenophon, occupying about two-thirds 
of the book, presents a systematic, progressive course embracing 
the essentials of Etymology and Syntax. It uses the text of the 
first chapters of the Anabasis not mincing it into detached, uncon- 
nected word parcels, but giving the sentences of the warrior histori- 
an in full. Word derivation and formation is still continued and the 
peculiarities of euphony of vowels and of consonants are introduced 
when they become necessary in building the inflexions of nounsand 
verbs. ‘The notes to the exercises both for translation into Greek 
and into English are stimulating and clear. They lead the stu- 
dent to think and apply the various principles of Style and con- 
struction. 

There are many valuable suggestions all through the book 
which could come only from a close student and a rare teacher. 
Whether we accept the modest disclaimer of the author that 
there is little here that is new, or not, we are bound to recognize 
the fact that he has made most excellent use of both the new and 
old. On page 115 (the first of Part II) he says: ‘‘It is abso- 
lutely necessary therefore, to gain, as early as possible, the habit 
of catching the full meaning of every syllable as it is read or 
spoken.’’ This isin Italics. The rest of the page should also 
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be equally emphasized. The last sentence deserves to be written 
in letters of gold. 

Again, on page 126, foot note: ‘‘It is intended that all transla- 
tion from Greek in the class should be done from the teacher’s 
reading.’’ Every teacher who tries this for three months,in a 
beginning class of Greek or Latin will be likely to allow an open 
book in the class rarely, except for explanation of difficult points 
or for illustration. In the same note: ‘‘The Greek exercise 
should be read aloud by the pupil until it can be given readily 
and on review should be translated back into Greek from the 
English.’’ Yes, and the review should come soon after the first 
translation has been thoroughly finished. This is good old Roger 
Ascham’s method by which he made Queen Bess the best Greek 
scholar in her realm. A trial of these methods will prove in the 
hands of a competent teacher a saving of time—by strengthening 
the memory, increasing the ease and power of translating and 
ensuring an early appreciation of the style of the author. 

It is evidently the opinion of Professor Goodell that the begin- 
ning of comparative philology should not be undertaken by the 
younger students. This is perhaps the general opinion of those 
who have charge of advanced students. Is it not possible to pre- 
sent the simplest elements of this science in the first steps of 
Greek in a manner that will be helpful then and prepare the mind 
to grasp the science fully during the college course? With the 
present practice students leave college with less knowledge of 
the relations between the languages than they should have on en- 
tering. It is believed by many, that the introduction of this 
science in the simplest elementary way illustrated by cognate 
words in Latin, Greek, German, and English, would be helpful 
rather than confusing to the learner, and that a mental habit 
would early be formed which would be of great practical advan- 
tage in the saving of time in language study and in making the 
memory active not for the college years alone, but for all the 
years that men have to do with ideas and words. A little space 
devoted to this as occasion might serve, would not increase the 
bulk of the book greatly, and might be omitted at the discretion 


of the teacher. 
E. J. Peck. 
Owego Free Academy. 


The Beauties of Nature, and the Wonders of the World we Live in. 
By the Rt. Hon. Sir Joun Luspock, F.R.S., LL.D., &c. 
Macinillan & Co.: New York and London. pp. 429. 


The name of Sir John Lubbock will bea sufficient guarantee to 
many students of nature for the character of his new book, ‘‘Beau- 
ties of Nature.’’ Those who have read his clas-ic experiments up- 
on the habits of ‘‘Ants, Bees and Wasps,’’ or the charming stories 
of adaptation in ‘‘Flowers and Insects,’’ will read with especial 
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pleasure the chapters on animal and plant life. The charm of 
these chapters is that they teem with interesting facts and deduc- 
tions, many of them first made known by so careful an observer 
and reverent a student. ‘To such readers there may be a feeling 
that these chapters are only too short and that too much space is 
given to inanimate objects. 

But this suggests the purpose of the book. It is not designed 
to teach natural history, nor geology, nor astronomy, nor is it to 
serve as a compendium of the interesting and instructive facts of 
natural science. It is really an argument for the recognition of 
beauty in nature. 

Thirty-eight pages of Introduction are devoted to argument for 
the beauty of natural scenery, of landscape, the varying tints of 
tie seasons and the glorious color effects at break and close of day. 
It is rather surprising that argument should be needed for such 
all but universally recognized beauty, especially among the class 
of people who do most of the reading of books. A Ruskin can 
see richer colors and more graceful lines in nature than most of us 
can, perhaps, at least can write more delightfully about them. It 
is appropriate then, if argument be needed for the appreciation of 
natural scenery, that it should be fortified by rich quotations from 
Ruskin, Jeffries, and others, which make up a large part of the 
introduction as well as the chapters on ‘‘Woods and Fields,”’ 
‘*Mountains,’’ ‘Rivers and Lakes,’’ ‘“The Sea,’’ and ‘“The Star- 
ry Heavens.”’ 

Before furnishing some internal evidence of the general nature 
of the book it may be observed that the press-work is excellent, 
which is refreshing, and the typographical errors are few. The 
text covers 429 pages, but as one reads the pages turn rapidly and 
there comes a feeling of relief from a task such as reading a book 
of 400 large pages is apt to be. 

The book is more for pleasurable reading. It says interesting 
things in an interesting way, not very many things for its size, 
nor very much about anything. This fits it for recreation read- 
ing for a student of nature, but it cannot justly be said on the 
whole to appeal to others, except the descriptive portions. 

The chapters are subdivided into paragraphs by captions indi- 
cating the subject matter. These captions are usually well 
chosen, but sometimes are not an index of what is to follow. For 
example, ‘‘Colour’’ formsthe caption for the presentation of the sub- 
ject of protective resemblance in animals. While the first part of 
the paragraph treats of color resemblance, the latter deals with re- 
semblance in form. ‘This suggests the possibility that the author 
did not seiect the captions, for it is nat likely that such an inap- 
propriate one could be chosen by him. The paragraph on 
‘‘Growth and Metamorphosis,’’ gives an utterly inadequate no- 
tion of these two important and interesting phenomena of insect 
life. The author cites only the two early larval stages of the 
stylops parasite on solitary bees and then briefly instances three 
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different larval forms of the Hymenoptera in the following words : 
‘*For instance, in the family of insects to which bees and wasps 
belong, some have grub larve, such as the bee and ant; some 
have larvee like caterpillars, such as the sawflies ; and there is a 
group of minute forms the larvze of which live inside the eggs of 
other insects, and present very remarkable and abnormal forms.’’ 
Anyone who was not a serious student of natural history would 
be totally misled in regard to the transformations of insects in 
general. 

In discussing the vision of insects with compound eyes he 
speaks of the mosaic theory as the prevailing opinion. He 
might have cited the more recent theory, based on numerous ex- 
periments, that such insects probably see only color and move- 
ment. This would explain the difficulty the author meets in un- 
derstanding ‘‘how an insect can obtain a correct impression when 
it looks at the world with five eyes, three of which see 
everything reversed, while two see things the right way up.’’ 
Other paragraphs in the chapters on animal life which are treated 
more satisfactorily are those on ‘‘Rudimentary Organs,’’ ‘‘Modi- 
fications,’’ ‘‘Communities,’’ ‘‘Ants,’’ ‘‘Senses,’’ ‘‘Sense of Di- 
rection,’’ ‘‘Length of Life.“’ Some of these topics have formed 
subjects of serious original study by the author. A paragraphon 
the importance of the smaller animals is a timely one in a popu- 
lar book. The general reading public will not be disturbed by 
finding a place in the book here for bacteria, while students of 
natural history will look for them among plants. 

Two very interesting paragraphs close the chapters on animal 
life, one on ‘‘Individuality,’’ and another on ‘‘Immortality.’’ 

The chapter on plant life relates some interesting observations 
on the mutual dependence of insects and flowers, besides para- 
graphs on ‘‘Fruits and Seeds,’’ ‘‘Leaves,’’ ‘‘Aquatic Leaves,’’ 
“On Hairs,’’ ‘Influence of Soil,’’ Seedlings,’’ ‘‘Sleep of 
Plants,’’ ‘‘Behaviour of Leaves in Rain,’’ ‘‘Mimicry,’’ ‘‘Insectiv- 
orous Plants,’’ and ‘‘Movements of Plants.’’ 

The remaining chapters on physical geography and astronomy 
are treated much in the same way. The book, while very inter- 
esting reading, cannot be said to fill any real want of a book on 
any subject of natural science in a school library. It attempts to 
cover too many things in too small space for that. But as an 
embeliishment for such alibrary it will be found to be useful. 

G. F. Atkinson. 


The Colonial Era. By Rev. GEorGE P. FisuHeEr, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor Ecclesiastical History, Yale University. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1892. 

This work is the first of a series of five volumes intended to 
constitute The American History Series. As its title indicates 
this volume covers the period from the Discovery to the Revolu- 
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tion—1492-1756. The publishers in speaking of the series say 
that ‘‘it is designed to be eminently Azsfory as distinguished from 
the chronicle of annals, and explain the significence as well as 
recount the course of events. . . . . It will be ina word,a 
literary and philosophical history of the people of the United 
States.’’ ‘This is a very worthy anda very high ideal for pub- 
lishers and author. This review aims to see how far the standard 
has been reached. 

In the selection and distribution of his material—made, and to 
be judged, on the basis of its relative value as determined by its 
relation to the problem in hand—the author has been more suc- 
cessful than many of his predecessors. Still on certain points 
he leaves something to be desired. 

Chapter I—3 pp. —is devoted to Physical Geography. ‘The 
right to introduce this subject rests upon its connection with his- 
tory. Hence, only such facts are to be discussed as can aid in 
explaining history. It must be admitted also that the geograph- 
ical facts selected must be treated in a manner that will reveal 
their influence upon the life of a people, or at least will permit 
the student to readily infer this influence. In the first place this 
chapter omits some very striking facts, such as the abundant ani- 
mal life on the land and in the sea, facts which most powerfully 
influenced colonial, industrial and commercial life. Could the 
colonies have existed without this animal life ? In the second place, 
most of the facts introduced can be, by inference, but not other- 
wise, traced in their historical bearings. 

A wiser use of space and effort would have been to give the 
6% pp. devoted to the Indians to geography and the 3 pp. of the 
latter to the former. For Indian life and institutions have little 
vital connection with American life and institutions. How the 
history of the ‘‘ people of the United States’’ has been affected 
by the Mound Builders, the Incas, the Aztecs, and the North 
American tribes, is the fundamental question. The author has 
auswered this fairly well by touching these peoples very spar- 
ingly, but some of the facts enumerated have not the remotest 
connection with his problem. 

In the chapter on Discovery, Professor Fisher shows rare judg- 
ment in giving to English efforts as much space as to the attempts 
of all competing nations. The wealth and variety of material in 
this period leads many authors astray. Losing sight of the prin- 
ciple of continuity, they have found themselves writing Spanish, 
French or Portuguese history or biography. 

The distribution of pages among the three groups of English 
colonies, also, reveals an intelligent sense of proportion. How- 
ever, if the New England group is entitled to 108 pp. and the 
Southern to go pp., it may be asked why the Middle colonies are 
only given 61 pp.? This proportion may be defended on the 
ground that life in the Middle group was not in marked contrast 
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with that found in the others, partaking as it did of some of the 
features of both, and that since New England and the South de- 
veloped the most striking contrasts in our history, these contrasts 
should be somewhat fully set forth. 

The work on these groups is the best feature of the volume, 
and is of a high order. Here is well traced the continuity of 
ideas and institutions, as well as the succession of events. This 
is particularly skillfully done in tracing the connections between 
the religious life of New England and that of the mother country. 
The development of the political institutions of New England is 
not so connectedly revealed tothe reader. In dealing with the 
Bay colony the author has not lived up to his opportunity. To 
trace the continuous diffusion of rights and privileges—political 
and religious—from the point where all power was in the hands 
of the charter members down to the revolution of 1688, is to con- 
nect the leading events of that period with the most fundamental 
movement in the life of the Colony. Asits cause, or as its effect, 
this movement will explain the extension of suffrage from char- 
ter members to chutch members, why representation was given 
to the towns, why local courts were established, why town gov- 
ernment was voted by the General Court, why the Body of Lib- 
erties was created, why public sentiment grew toward Roger Wil- 
liams and Mrs. Hutchinson, why the General Court was divided 
into two bodies, why the free school was established, and why 
public sentiment was willing to tolerate the Quakers in a few 
years, andsoon. Such a treatment would not only be historical, 
but pedagogical as well—would not only show a continuity 
that really existed, but would greatly aid the student in organiz- 
ing facts that seem at first glance to be isolated. 

The volume would have been strengthened if a chapter had 
been added which dealt with the common elements in the South- 
ern groups of colonies. 

In the chapter on the Revolution of 1688, and in some of the 
chapters that follow, are pointed the tendencies making for the 
union of the thirteen colonies—the germs of that movement 
which crowned the American Revolution. While the discus- 
sion is necessarily not full on the point, yet itis much better 
done than in some other more elaborate works. 

Taking it all in all, Zhe Colonial Era is a good book, and con- 
sidering its size, 12 mo., 348 pp., it will rank among the best. It 
has a serviceable chronological table, a fair index, ten pages 
of bibliography, and three maps—a Physical Map of the United 
States, one on Original Grants, and one of the American Colo- 
nies in 1755. 

W. H. Mace. 

Syracuse University. 
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A Pathfinder in American History. By W. F. Gorpy and W. I. 
TWITCHELL. PartI. Lee & Shepard: Boston. pp. 102. 


This book is intended primarily as a teachers’ guide in giving 
a general survey of the literature of American history. It tells 
what that literature is, what it costs, and where it can be found. 
It has been brought into being as a result of the remarkable 
growth of interest during the past ten years in American his- 
tory. The subject of American history now has a place in the 
curricula of all of cur high schools and academies, but it is only 
within a comparatively recent time that any systematic effort has 
been made to utilize in the intermediate and lower grammar 
grades the multitude of good books of poetry, fiction, and bi- 
ography connected with tue history of our country, many of 
which would be keenly enjoyed by children from ten to twelve 
vears of age. 

The Pathfinder is an attempt at a systematic presentation of 
the best method of using this literature in the primary, interme- 
diate, and lower grammar grades of our public schools, so as not 
only to cultivate in the American youth a taste for American 
history, but to instill into his mind a love for his country and its 
institutions. It is based upon the principle, which we believe to 
be a correct one, that every lesson should be a language lesson. 
American history is combined with language, reading, literature, 
and geography, not by making those studies auxiliary to it, but 
with a positive gain to each. 

It is not a book for pupils, but for teachers, and in addition to 
a list of reference books on American history, it contains a special 
list of books for first, second and third years ; a course of supple- 
mentary reading; a list of important.anniversaries, with some 
sample anniversary exercises; outline topics for the various 
years ; suggestions to teachers on the method of grouping sub- 
jects ; and a glimpse at the poetry, fiction, and biography bear- 
ing upon the subject of American history. 

The list of reference books is by no means exhaustive ; indeed, 
many books are omitted which should be found in such a list. 
No mention is made of such works as Justin Winsor’s ‘‘Narrative 
and Critical History,’’ Hildreth’s or Henry Adams’ ‘‘History of 
the United States,’’ or J. T. Short’s ‘“The North American of Anti- 
quity.’’? The authors mention only four of the ‘‘American States- 
men Series,’? and some of those mentioned are not well adapt- 
ed to the class of pupils or the instruction contemplated by 
the general scope of the book, notably VonHolst’s ‘‘Life of Cal- 
houn’’ which contains but little of the biographical element. 

The book is, however, a suggestive one and from a pedagogic 
point of view has many real merits. From the point of view of 
historic value, a chief defect is that it contains no discussion of 
the relative authenticity and value of the various books it men- 
tions. The number of school books in American history with 
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which the public has been flooded within the last few years is 
very large. Some of these are deservedly popular, not only be- 
cause they are written in an entertaining and popular style, but 
also for the further reason that they are the work of genuine 
scholarship, based upon careful and conscientious research. But 
by far the larger number of our school histories are the work of 
unscholarly and careless compilers who have copied the errors of 
the authors from whom they have drawn. Some discussion of 
the different authors mentioned, especially in the field of school 
text-books, would be a genuine contribution to the value of the 
book, and would fill a want long felt by the teachers of history 
in our public schools. 
Albert A. Bird. 


The Beginner's American History. By D. H. MonTGoMERY. 

Ginn & Co.: Boston. pp. 234. 

The little book by Mr. Montgomery is exactly what its title 
implies, a ‘‘ Beginner’s American History.’’ Itis not an abridg- 
ment of the large and deservedly popular work by the same au- 
thor, ‘‘ The Leading Facts of American History.’’ Unlike many 
other authors, Mr. Montgomery does not attempt to cover the 
whole field of American history by enumerating a long list of 
dry details, which would not only have no attraction, but would 
be positively distasteful to the average ten year old school-boy. 

The book is largely biographical in its plan, and its chief merit 
is due to the fact that the author has displayed rare good judg- 
ment in the selection and correlation of the material used. In 
the main, only anecdotes of undoubted authenticity have been 
used, although some of questionable authority have crept in, as 
for example the story of Pocahontus saving the life of Captain 
John Smith. 

Few persons can write a history over which any large percent- 
age of school children will become enthusiastic. But Mr. Mont- 
gomery undoubtedly understands boys, and what is of interest to 
them. He has told the story of the lives of some of the chief 
makers of America in a wonderfully attractive and simple style. 
The field from which to select material is so wide, and the im- 
portant characters in American history so numerous, that there 
is a wide range for the exercise of individual judgment in deter- 
mining what should be ineluded in such a book. Some of us, 
perhaps, would have made a selection different from that made 
by the author. But on the whole he has displayed great tact 
and we predict that with younger students this book will become 
even more popular than his Leading Facts has already become 
with more advanced students. 

Albert A. Bird. 


Cornell University. 
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English Words: an Elementary Study of Derivations. By CHARLES 
F. JOHNSON, Professor of English Literature, Trinity College, 
Hartford. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


The book before us is written in a very pleasant manner, and it 
contains some good and true statements. We should be glad to 
commend it more heartily if it were possible to do so, but the 
writer is evidently not a scholar in the subject he has undertaken 
to treat, and he has been very unfortunate in his selection of the 
books from which he has taken most of his material second-hand. 
It is true that Professor Johnson’s aim has been to make a book 
for high-schools and colleges, and that ‘‘Its object is literary, not 
philological.’’ But this will scarcely excuse the author for his 
careless sifting of material and his frequent mingling of the false 
with the true. As evidence of the author’s unfitness for his self- 
imposed task, he has these sentences after an incorrect and mis- 
leading classification of the Indo-European languages: ‘‘Classifi- 
cations slightly differing from the above have been suggested. 
Once of the latest is found in Brugmann’s Comparative Grammar.”’ 
It would hardly be inferred from this that reference is made to 
one of the greatest authorities of modern times, whom at least it 
would have been safe to follow. As anotherevidence of unfitness 
it may be pointed out, that Professor Johnson takes his statement 
of ‘‘Grimm’s Law’’ from Earle’s Philology of the English Tongue 
with this remarkable foot note: ‘‘Skeat formulates the law of 
phonetic change more concisely and comprehensively. I give 
Earle’s statement because it is more graphic, aud seems to me 
more likely to impress the young reader with the breadth of the 
relation.’’ Any one whocould select Earle’s statement of the so- 
called Grimm’s Law can scarcely have the most elementary ideas 
of this fundamental principle in Teutonic philology. 

The great trouble with Professor Johnson’s book is that he has 
little conception ofa true language philosophy, of language as a 
development, and he is therefore led into many errors as to how 
our speech has been formed, how it has received additions from 
foreign sources, and what is the exact relationship of the native 
and foreign elements. His book is full of misstatements that are 
interesting at the expense of exactness, or misleading from their 
superficiality. His conception of the Norman period and its in- 
fluence on the English language has been gained largely from 
the interesting but misleading chapter in Scott’s Ivanhoe. His 
statements in regard to the ‘‘ Latin element’’ show the most 
superficial ideas of language, although it must be said in these 
eases that Professor Johnson has only copied the opinions of 
others. A striking example of the author’s misstatements re- 
gards the use of Norman and English synonyms (page 76-7), a 
statement originally made by Professor Earle, but extremely in- 
accurate, as the slightest investigation will show. 

The book before us has a number of chapters on derivation of 
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words. They are full, either of ludicrous mistakes made by igno- 
rant etymologists in the past, or of odd and curious etymologies. 
These are no doubt entertaining, but they are not particularly in- 
structive. If chapters are to be written on English etymology 
to-day, they should emphasize first of all the regularity of sound 
changes, especially in the Teutonic element, so that etymologizing 
may be seen to be no longer a matter of hap hazard guessing, but 
rather tracing the effects of fixed and determinate laws. The gen- 
eral impression left by these chapters in the book before us is there- 


fore wrong, although many of the etymologies are correct. 
Oliver Farrar Emerson. 


English Classics for Schools. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 
American Book Company. 


The series before us is intended to include those books pre- 
scribed by the New York and New England colleges to be read 
by candidates forexamination in English composition. We have 
received Scott’s Ivanhoe, Selections from the Sketch-book, the 
Sir Roger de Coverley Papers, Macaulay’s second Essay on Cha- 
tham, Shakespeare’s Julius Ceesar and Twelfth Night. Each of 
these is prepared with an introduction, generally biographical, 
and explanatory notes at the foot of the page. For the Ivanhoe 
also there is a special glossary of difficult or peculiar words. The 
whole makes a convenient volume for the student preparing for 
college, while the series may also be used to advantage in all 
secondary schools. Indeed if such aseries of books were formally 
adopted for use in all high-schools and academies, and were con- 
sistently and carefully used by skilled teachers, there would be 
more hope for the English of the ordinary undergraduate. 


O. F. 


CURRENT EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 


CONDUCTED BY PRINCIPAL J. E. RUSSELL. 


Sham Education. J. P. MAHAFFY. The Nineteenth Century. 

Jan., 1893. pp. 19-35. 

The past twenty years have been marked by many so-called 
reforms in education. Most countries have adopted some form of 
compulsory school attendance. In England the examination 
system holds full sway and is supplemented by prizes and result 
fees which, instead of coercing, now coax the growing child with 
bribes. The University Extension movement is expected to 
spread abroad the fruits of scholarship. At the head stand new 
bodies, chartered and endowed, which give examinations and 
grant degrees. But this is nothing as compared with the opening 
of almost the whole civil and military service to competition. 
Good breeding and influence are of no account in the reports of 
the examiners. But what of the outcome? Compulsory at- 
tendance really inflicts cruelty on children poorly clothed and 
ill fed. And if they learn to read, what profit is it? The poorest 
trash only is at theirdisposal. Local libraries should be attached 
to every school to supply good reading. As at the bottom, so at 
the top. The B.A. degree no longer stands for better breeding 
or culture, but for success in passing examinations. Cheap titles 
are an injury to the lower classes. In getting the degree, its true 
significance is overlooked ; education degenerates into a system 
of cramming. But why spoil good ploughmen or artisans in 
making second-rate professional men? Modern Greece is a 
striking example of over-production in educational lines. The 
fields are going to waste, while the towns are filled with ambitious 
young men. Ireland is suffering in the same way. The cheap 
degrees of the Royal University attract too many competitors. 
‘‘ What we want is not an additional crowd of shoddy graduates, 
but a larger number of earnest farmers, and artisans, and shop- 
keepers, and men of ordinary business, whose thrift and honesty 
will shame and reform the idle and dishonest.’’ Not only is true 
education being lost sight of, but the strain now being put upon 
men in the race for preferment seriously injures their health ; they 
come to their professions anaemic, myopic, worn-out creatures. 
In Ireland the examination craze has reached the intermediate or 
grammar schools. The contest is not only among individual pupils 
but among schools. Prizes and result fees are now the standard 
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of excellence. The school-master has not the slightest choice of 
what he will teach. Whatever pays bestis best. Scholarship is 
not as high as twenty years ago. Thetime given to “‘practical’’ 
subjects is wasted. And yet the curriculum is being enlarged. 
Men forget that ‘‘ education consists in learning how to learn, 
not in learning all that has to be known.’’ ‘The quantity of 
teaching is damaging the quality ; instruction is impeding educa- 
tion. The entire modern system is characterized by hurry; and 
hurry is fatal to all good training. The modern thinks that the 
world’s progress is unlimited; that as knowledge advances, all 
vice and crime will be checked. The ancient thought that how- 
ever near perfection we attain, decay and ruin will come. Plato 
and his followers did not believe in the perfectibility -of the 
masses. Which is more logical! If Christianity has not been 
able to master the beast-residuum of societv, what can do it? 
{ducation or instruction can not succeed. ‘There is no panacea 
for human ills. Then let us not spoil our education in the vain 
attempt to do the impossible. Through hurry, and because of 
false standards, we reap a crop of physical and mental evils to 
take the place of those we are striving to remove. The genuine 
and lasting effects come not in this way. 


Etudes et Recherches.* BR. Vircuow. Revue Internationale de 
l’Enseignement. Dec., 1892. pp. 493-513. 


The University necessarily watches education in general, both 
elementary and more advanced. The University is a constant 
incentive to excellence for the lower schools, and a model for those 
of higher rank. Again, the mission of the University is to fur- 
nish the State with trained and capable young men. The pre- 
eminence and privileges once enjoyed have diminished, but the 
era of attack and restriction is also past. We still possess the 
right to teach and the right to study. The student is to-day a 
citizen like others, his only privileges are the right to study and, 
if his studies be honorably pursued, the right to advancement. 
The aim of University study is general culture, both intellectual 
and moral, in connection with a complete familiarity with some 
particular science. The student that is behindhand at the close 
of his University career is not likely to enjoy again an equal lib- 
erty tostudy. ‘To exercise this liberty, the candidate must havea 
taste forstudy. Howinsure this taste ? That is, what can be done 
in higher schools to insure such amount of culture as will guaran- 
tee satisfactory work afterward? The University demands two 
things: taste for study, aptitude for individual work. The for- 
mer is simply that curiosity innate in child and man. The ten- 
dency to investigation is equally natural. Education finds here 
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all its elements ; it is necessary only to put them in practice and 
to direct them along methodical lines. Yet in all our schools the 
passion for learning is often so misdirected that it is perverted 
into idle curiosity. The ideas of genesis and of causation should be 
implanted. For this are recommended history, religious history, 
and natural history. Languages have always occupied the chief 
place in upper schools ; first, Latin alone, later, Greek also. Lat- 
in is now obsolete as a means of communication, hence rhetorical 
study has been superseded by grammatical, while Greek is already 
half abandoned. But grammar fails to arouse the desired love of 
study. There remain other subjects, a familiarity with which 
guarantees best the young student’s general acceptability ; math- 
ematics, philosophy, natural science. The extent of familiarity 
is variously postulated. A split has occurred ; owing to indus- 
trial demands we have the Realgymnasium and the technical 
school. Universities have universally preferred the classically 
trained students, but disagreement in detail still exists in the dif- 
ferent Faculties. If the classics are not to remain as a common 
bond among the cultured, the only substitute is the triad : math- 
ematics, philosophy, natural science ; training the powers of cal- 
culation, of reasoning, and of observation. Some of this pro- 
gramme may seem superfluous, but if the University is to be more 
than a bunch of professional schools, we must demand general 
study as well as special. 
Wm. Strunk, jr. 


The Psychology of Personal Influence. SARAH CORBETT. Jour- 
nal of Education (London). Jan., 1893. pp. 16-17. 


Psychology, as at present studied, deals chiefly with mental 
action considered apart from the living action of one mind upon 
another. This is why it is so difficult to carry out psychological 
theory in practical work. Probably it is the unconscious percep- 
tion of this fact that leads many persons to assert that the teacher, 
like the poet, zascitur, non fit, and to deduce from this assertion 
the conclusion that all training for teachers is useless. No 
amount of mere knowledge will enable a teacher to put himself 
in touch with his pupils. Training for the teacher should throw 
some light on the main problem of how to acquire direct insight 
into mental processes, in omer to influence them close at hand. 
Children are sometimes permanently injured by being allowed to 
remain under teachers who, however well-meaning, are unable to 
supply their special intellectual needs. Healthy development can- 
not go on without some amount of direct sympathetic insight on 
the part of the teacher. The teacher must learn to make this in- 
fluence felt by his mere presence. ‘There is a force in character 
superior to all spoken words. A teacher can never be successful 
who does not consciously or unconsciously develop this force in 
himself and learn how to use it. An important element, then, in 
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the training of teachers is the awakening and cultivation of the 
will power and the sympathies. The most common error made 
by the teacher is the attempt to suppress natural tendencies in- 
stead of guiding and directing them. It is not a good plan to sit 
on the safety valve of a steam engine. Another mistake which 
young teachers often make is 40 try to get as much work out of the 
class as possible. This forces the pupils in self-defence /0 ivy fo 
do as little work as possible, and introduces that feeling of opposi- 
tion between teacher and pupils which is one of the most object- 
ionable elements in school life. Healthy and satisfactory work 
is never done where this feeling prevails, and it sows the seeds of 
selfishness in the pupils’ minds. If children were not at school 
forced into a position of antagonism, there would be less self-seek- 
ing in later life. The clue to the whole position is harmony of 
aim between teacher and pupils—the full realization on both sides 
that they are working for a common end. A teacher who has 
an intuitional and sympathetic perception of common needs and 
of special needs, is able to strike the right keynote, confidence on 
the part of the pupils in his willingness and ability to help them 
follows, and harmonious action is possible. The born teacher has 
this intuitional power naturally in a high state of development, 
but in others it may be developed by careful study, especially the 
study of child-nature. 
George G. Brower. 


Can Moral Conduct be Taught in Schools. G. UH. PALMER. The 


Forum. Jan., 1893. pp. 673-685. 


There is a demand for ethical instruction in schools. The 
youth of to-day are not surrounded by the same influences as ob- 
tained in former times. The schools have largely usurped the 
place of church and home in the training of the child. Training 
in morals, therefore, is asked of the schools. 3ut ‘ethics is re- 
lated to morals as geometry to carpentry ; the one is a science, 
the other its practical embodiment. In the former, consciousness 
is a prime factor; from the latter it often is absent altogether.’’ 
What is needed is not that the pupil should learn to dissect his 
habits—‘‘to be continually fingering his motives’’—but rather 
that right action should become instinctive. ‘‘ Only instinctive 
action is swift, sure, and firm.’’ ‘The study of ethics, if scientific, 
leads the pupil to analyze his conduct and to discover its laws. 
It invites criticism and, if lacking in perspective, tends to pro- 
duce a morbid self-consciousness. ‘‘ The principle is clear: wait 
till the young man is confronted with the problems before you 
invite him to their solution. . . . The college, not the school, is 
the plate for the study. . . . Moral training, on the other hand, 
is always in season and can never safely be intermitted. . . . I 

‘d that it is not so much to the instruction of the school or 

‘ge as to its management and temper that we must look for 
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moral aid. ‘That school where neatness, courtesy, and simplicity 
obtain; where enthusiasm goes with mental exactitude, thor- 
oughness of work with interest, and absence of artificiality in 
surroundings with refinement ; where sneaks, liars, loafers, pre- 
tenders, rough persons are despised—that school is engaged in 
moral training all day long.”’ J. B. &. 


Status of the High School in New England. C.H. DouGtas. 

Educational Review (N. Y.). . Jan., 1893. pp. 27-34. 

This article is based upon information received from principals 
of high schools representing approximately ninety per cent of the 
population in each of the New England States. A revised table 
furnished us by Superintendent Douglas shows that for the past 
three years fifty-seven per cent of the New England students 
entering 18 colleges were prepared in the high schools. It also 
brings to light the relative predominance of the local or state con- 
stituency in each college: Maine sends annually more than half 
of her students to Bowdoin and Colby; of 45 New Hamp- 
shire students, Dartmouth gets 21; Massachusetts gives 117 
to Harvard and only 1o to Yale; Connecticutt sends to Yale 
49% for every 10 fitted for Harvard ; more than one-half of the 
Vermont students enter the state university ; Rhode Island is 
loyal to Brown—of the 41 male students annually fitted for col- 
lege in her public schools, she sends on an average 3434 to the 
home university. The private schools appear not to be in com- 


petition with the public schools—‘‘ less than twenty per cent of 
the total enrollment of the private secondary schools comes from 
towns that maintain a high school giving even passable prepara- 
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tion for college. The efficiency of the New England high 
schools is explained by a table showing the training and experi- 
ence of the teaching force. Within the limits chosen, Superin- 
dent Douglas finds 56 per cent of the teachers college graduates, 
73 per cent have more than three years’ experience and for 28 
per cent the average term of service in their present schools is 
nearer ten years than five. J. &. R. 


Le Fonctionnarisme etl’ Enseignement Secondaire. 1,. W. PROFF. 
Revue Internationale de l'Enseignement. Dec., 1892. pp. 
514-527. 

The author is surprised at the resources of French secondary 
education ; no less at the way it is trammeled. Pedagogy, like 
medicine, is an art rather than a science. Men are more impor- 
tant than methods. In this investigation, care was taken not to 
rely on official documents, nor to estimate France from Paris alone. 
Brilliant men were found numerous; educators, teachers, few. 
The evil comes from above. The assistants, who supervise study 
and recreation, do not teach and have no infltence. The teachers 
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have had no preliminary pedagogical training, theoretical or prac- 
tical. Among them all is discouragement and protest. The indi- 
vidual is a functionary, the slave of a cut and dried routine. 
Each works alone; promotion is by seniority ; everything is 
hopelessly mechanical. The Directors are helplessly tied down, 
and moreover incompetent. ‘Those next in authority, the Inspec- 
tors, are figureheads. ‘The .c, the Rectors, are responsible for 
all education: primary, secondary, university ; they are too far 
from the circumference to be familiar with details. ‘The Inspec- 
tors General have the highest duties. They establish regulations, 
visit all the schools, and are in communication with the whole per- 
sonnel. But though distinguished men, they are none of them 
educators. The inspections are purely superficial. Again, theo- 
retical questions are decided by the Council of Public Instruction 
and by commissions. ‘The machine is directed by countless im- 
personal forces; responsibility is infinitesimally distributed. 
French education is a body without a soul. If a national system 
of education is to be established, men of ideas must supplant offi- 
cials; merit must govern advancement ; after due precaution in 
admitting men to power, they must be allowed to act. Consult 
them in choosing their superiors, and remove those who lack au- 
thority. Dry and listless administration must give place to an 
education having life and soul. 
Wm. Strunk, jr. 


Public School System of New York City. J. M. Rick. Educa- 

tional Review (N. Y.). Jan., 1893. pp. 616-630. 

The degree of excellence of a school system is represented by 
the minimum requirements that may be accepted as satisfactory. 
In New York City this minimum is exceedingly low. The prin- 
cipal of a primary school has been marked uniformly ‘‘excellent’’ 
for twenty-five years or more and yet the work has been, and is 
now, absurdly mechanical. A child on entering her school leaves 
behind all that he may have learned; he is given ready-made 
thoughts as supplied by a ready-made vocabulary. The greater 
part of the primary course is occupied in grinding into the minds 
of pupils a set of questions and answers designed to cover the en- 
tire school curriculum. Definitions are recited glibly and with 
amazing rapidity. They are repeated from week to week and 
year to year. The child becomes an automaton, and at all times 
acts with the precision of clock-work. There are rules for the 
position of the head in recitation, rules for the use of the hands, 
rules for asking questions, rules for giving answers—rules, regu- 
lations, everywhere and for everything. ‘‘Thetypical New York 
City primary school is a hard, unsympathetic, mechanical drudg- 
ery school a school into which the light of science has not entered. 
Its characteristic feature lies in the severity of its discipline, a 
discipline of enforced silence, immobility, and mental passivity. 
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The difference found in going from room to room and from school 
to school is a difference in degree only and not in kind. One 
teacher will allow her pupils to move their head a little more 
freely than the standard, another will allow a little more freedom 
to the shoulder-joints, but less freedom in moving the head, and 
the third requires the children to keep their hands in their laps, 
instead of behind their backs.’’ ‘The instruction appeals to the 
memory alone. Reading is taught by the combined word and 
spelling method, and no effort is made to teach the child to recog- 
nize new words. When a new word is needed, the teacher throws 
out a hint and the class guess at what is intended; the word, 
when found, is at once put upon the list to be memorized. Sen- 
tences are made of words selected from the list; the unit of 
thought is disregarded. Other branches are no better taught. 
The difficulty is easily accounted for. ‘There is absolutely no in- 
centive to teach well. Teachers are rarely discharged, even 
for the grossest negligence and incompetency. The consent 
of three trustees out of five, two inspectors out of three, and final- 
ly sixteen of the twenty-one members of the Board of Education, 
must be secured before a teacher can be removed. Secondly, the 
supervision isa farce. The Superintendent and eight assistants 
are charged with the oversight of four thousand teachers. The 
efficiency ofa school depends entirely upon the principal. ‘*Near- 
ly all appointments are made by ‘pulls,’ merit being a side 
issue.’’ In such asystem it isimpossible to locate responsibility. 
The remedy suggested by the experience of smaller cities, is that 
there should be ‘‘at least twenty independent districts, each one of 
which should be placed in charge of a superintendent having all 
the powers and responsibilities of a city-superintendent.’’ The 
district-superintendents should be appointed by the city-superin- 
tendent, and they in turn should nominate all teachers. Each 
district should work in harmony with the whole, but with such 
freedom as would best serve the interests of the district. 
&. &. 


The Classics and Written English. C. F. Apams. The Root of 
the Evil. W.W.Goopwin. Harvard Graduates’ Magazine. 


Jan., 1893. pp. 177-193. 


The first discussion is based upon the examination books in 
Greek and Latin of those candidates for admission to Harvard 
who came last June from twelve selected New England schools. 
The writers averaged nineteen years of age. These books were 
compared with a collection of several hundred Freshman ‘‘com- 
positions.’? The conclusion reached is that the present methods 
of training are wrong and the results disproportionately small, 
much the same as if the student learned to speak by having an 
exercise in declamation once a week and passed the rest of the 
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time in silence. Composition writing merely becomes a study 
by itself. The student can write an essay, such as it is; he can- 
not render Greek or Latin into English. The remedy is that pro- 
posed by President Eliot,—‘‘ constant practice under judicious 
criticism.’’ This conclusion, the same as that of the Committee 
on Composition and Rhetoric, has been contested ; the schools 
themselves profess to insist on free, original, and idiomatic trans- 
lations. ‘To test this, the 350 examination books referred to were 
examined for English.. At the close of the article are given eight 
complete translations and four pages of facsimile. They are 
characterized as ‘‘a dull level of translation English. Occasion- 
ally there is a good book ; but on the whole, as far as English is 
concerned, one book is as good as another.’’ As a sample may 
be offered : 

‘Here from all sides a great shout of varying dissention raises itself to 
the air, not otherwise and in a lofty grove when by chance Turnus, the time 
having been siezed, says, nay oh, citizens, summon the council and sitting 
down demand peace they rush too the palace in arms,” 

Query, is not the entrance examination system at fault? Does it 
not tend to make skill in cramming supplant the art of education ? 
Secondary education for its own sake has suffered because another 
end isin view. It is suggested, as leading to possible improve- 
ment, to try the plan of doing away with eutrance examinations 
in the case of some dozen or twenty schools that would agree to con- 
form entirely to a defined programme and standard, and admitting 
students from them on probation by certificate. Candidates from 
other schools could be examined as now, and the list of certifi- 
cate-schools could be subject to annual revision. No school, 
once accepted, could afford to be removed from the list, and 
teachers would be under continual bond not to abuse the confidence 
placed in them. Responsibility would be transferred from the 
examiner to the teacher, who moreover could now educate instead 
of cram. At least, the change could not make matters worse 
than they are now. 

Professor Goodwin believes that there is no need for Harvard 
to continue wasting time, strength, and money in eradicating the 
illiteracy of her students. But bad English is not all that the 
college has to contend with. ‘The Harvard candidate at nineteen 
is in classics and mathematics far behind the boy of sixteen in 
England, Germany, France, or Switzerland. The entrance 
examination is a mere ‘‘ pass’’ examination, and few go beyond 
its minimum requirements. In England ‘‘ pass men”’ are prac- 
tically excluded from the best instruction. A correct use of the 
language is enforced in all written work. That the American 
boy is so much worse off is not the fault of his preparatory 
teacher. There must be a reform in the lower schools. Studies 
are now badly learned because learned too late. ‘The translations 
printed in the report of the Committee disclose bad English, but 
ignorance of Greek and Latin no less. As far as English is con- 
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cerned, the present duty of the College is to condition every stu- 
dent whose entrance papers are slovenly and ungrammatical,. and 
to grant the bachelor’s degree to no one who has not shown that 
he can write good English ; thus making a knowledge of English 
an absolute, instead of a nominal, requirement for a degree. 

Wm. Strunk, jr. 


A league has been formed between a few schools in Central 
New York for the purpose of mutual assistance to a higher grade 
of school work. It is proposed to have two or three meetings a 
year. Each meeting will be devoted to a single topic, and actual 
methods employed in the various schools will form the theme for 
discussion. It is hoped that some uniformity in method and 
amount will be found practicable. The first meeting will be held 
in Binghamton, February 24 and 25. The topic for discussion 
will be ‘‘ The Teaching of English in Secondary Schools.’’ On 
Friday evening there will be a round-table conference to which 
will be invited Professors of English in Central New York col- 
leges and members of the local school board. Teachers interested 
are invited to correspond with the following committee: Princi- 
pals Russell of Ithaca, Dewey of Binghamton, Hill of Havana, 
Barto of Ithaca, and Hunt of Corning. 
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